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Our Saviour Is Horn 


From the New Testament* 


An Apostle’s story 
in today’s words 


|? happened that a decree went 
out at this time from the em- 
peror Augustus, enjoining that 
the world should be registered; 
this register was the one first 
made during the time when Cy- 
rinus was governor of Syria. All 
must go and give in their names, 
each in his own city; and Jo- 
seph, being of David’s clan and 
family, came up from the town 
of Nazareth, in Galilee, to 
David’s city in Judaea, the city 
called Bethlehem, to give in his 
name there. With him was his 
espoused wife Mary, who was 
then in her pregnancy; and it 
was while they were still there 
that the time came for her de- 
livery. She brought forth a son, 
her first-born, whom she wrap- 
ped in his swaddling-clothes, and 
laid in a manger, because there 
was no room for them in the 
inn. 

In the same country there 
were shepherds awake in the 
fields, keeping night watches 
over their flocks. And all at 
once an angel of the Lord came 
and stood by them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone about them, so 
that they were overcome with 
fear. But the angel said to them, 
Do not be afraid; behold, the 
news I bring you is good news 
of a great rejoicing for the 


St. Luke 


whole people. This day, in the 
city of David, a Saviour has 
been born for you, no other than 
the Lord Christ. This is the sign 
by which you are to know him; 
you will find a child still in 
swaddling-clothes, lying in a 
manger. Then on a sudden, a 
multitude of the heavenly army 
appeared to them at the angel’s 
side, giving praise to God, and 
saying, Glory to God in high 
heaven, and peace on earth to 
men that are God’s friends. 

When the angels had left 
them and gone back into heaven, 
the shepherds said to one an- 
other, Come let us make our 
way to Bethlehem, and see for 
ourselves this happening which 
God has made known to us. And 
so they went with all haste, and 
found Mary and Joseph there, 
with the child lying in the man- 
ger. On seeing him, they dis- 
covered the truth of what had 
been told them about this child. 
All those who heard it were full 
of amazement at the story which 
the shepherds told them; but 
Mary treasured up all these say- 
ings and reflected on them in 
her heart. And the shepherds 
went home giving praise and 
glory to God, at seeing and hear- 
ing that all was as it had been 
told them. 


*Ronald Knox translation, Sheed and Ward, New York City. 
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God Isn't Strange People 


Condensed from America* 


Joseph A. Breig & Son 


4ITYAD,” said young Joe. 
“Yes, Joe,” said I. 

Man-to-man talks between my 
six-year-old son and me begin 
that way. If they didn’t, they 
would be one-sided; and Joe 
knows it. 

“Dad,” he always begins, test- 
ing me. 

If I do not answer, or answer 
absently, he knows that my mind 
is wandering, and must be tak- 
en by the hand and led home. 
He does this by repeating the 
opening word: 

“Dad.” 

Sooner or later I say “Yes, 
Joe,” in a tone of attention, and 
he proceeds. 

This time we are walking 
along the street in the moon- 
light. 

“Why does the moon go along 
with us when we walk?” 
*America, 70 E. 45th St., New York City. 


“T wish I had 
said that” 


“Well, Joe, ...” I stop. 

It reminds me of the time his 
sister Betty thought I was an old 
meanie because I couldn’t (she 
thought I wouldn’t) catch a ro 
bin for her. 

And the time she asked what 
made the sky blue. 

And why God made worms— 

“Dad.” 

“Yes, Joe”’—absently. 

“Dad”—with weary emphasis. 

“Yes, Joe’—the wandering) 
mind is home again. 

“Why does it?” 

“Why does what, Joe?” 

“Dad!” Sometimes it seems 
to me that young Joe is unduly) 
influenced by his mother. I d 
not mind his looking like her. | 
rather like her looks. But I see 
no reason why he should adopt 
the tone in which she sometimes 

inquires of the heavens why in 
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the world she had to fall in love 
with a mental incompetent. 

However, I realize that there 
is no use discussing the matter 
with Joe, so I merely say mild- 
ly: “Why does what do what, 
Joe?” 

He speaks slowly and distinct- 
ly, as to some one rather dense. 
“Why does the moon go along 
with us when we walk?” 

“Oh, that! Well, Joe” 

“Yes, Dad”—encouragingly. I 
can almost hear him saying to 
himself: “Mustn’t distract the 
old boy now. The gears are be- 
ginning to mesh.” He waits 
patiently, trudging along beside 
me. 

“Well, Joe, look. The moon is 
far away, and—” 

“How far?” 

“Oh, thousands of miles.” 

“Farther than overseas?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Farther 
Pole?” 

“Dad.” 

“Yes, Joe.” 

“Are the Eskimos on the oth- 
er side of the world?” 

“Yes,” 

Pe why don’t they fall 
0 

“Because the world is like a 
magnet. It holds them.” 

“Do their hats fall off ?” 

“No, their heads hold their 
hats, just like ours.” 

“Aren’t they upside down?” 

“No. You see, down is always 
towards the center of the earth.” 

“Where’s up?” 


than the South 


“Up is away from the world.” 
“Like the moon?” 
“Fes.” 
“Dad, why does the moon go 
along with us when we walk?” 


So there we are, right back 
where we started. 

“Because it’s far away and 
big, and the trees are close, and 
we pass the trees, but we don’t 


pass the moon. See?” 
“No” 
“Well, now look—” 
“Dad.” 


“Yes, Joe.” 

“Did God make the moon?” 

“Sure.” 

“How?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know.” 

“You don’t?” 

He seems shocked. We walk 
along in silence for a while. Then 
Joe seems to take pity on me. 
“Well, anyhow,” he says, “He 
make it so it would go along 
with us when we walk.” 


I begin to breathe easier. 
“That’s right, He sure did.” 

“How?” asks Joe. 

I sigh. I begin to wonder 
why all fathers aren’t canonized 
for their heroic patience when 


they die. ‘Well, now look, 
Joe ” 

But he rescues me. 

“Dad,” 


“Yes, Joe.” 

“There’s one thing I don’t un- 
derstand about God.” 

“One thing, eh?” 

“Yes. I don’t understand how 
He could be without being 
born.” 
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“Well, I don’t exactly under- 
stand myself—” 

There is another shocked sil- 
ence. This will never do. He'll 
begin to think I don’t know 
everything. 

“Look, Joe, we don’t see how 
God could be without a begin- 
ning. But there has to be some- 
body without a beginning. If 
there was ever a time when there 
was nothing, who would — start 
anything?” 

He plods along thinking it 
over. Presently I add, “I mean, 
we all know that nothing can’t 
start anything, can it?” 

“No,” says Joe. “That’s right, 
Dad. Yep, that’s right.” 

I begin to feel better. 

“But I still don’t see,” says 
Joe, “how God could be without 
being born.” 

I let it go at that. 

He is taking long steps to 
match mine, and I suppose it is 
the rhythm of our walking that 
brings the next thought. 

“Dad.” 

“Yes, Joe.” 

“Dad, I wouldn’t want to be in 
a parade.” 

It is my turn to be shocked. 
Am I the father of a heretic? 
Not want to be in a parade! 
“Why not?” I inquire with care- 
fully assumed carelessness. 

“Because everybody looks at 
you. I don’t like it.” 
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Well, I don’t like it myself, ] 
makes me wonder whether I hay 
forgotten my socks But a pa 
ade is different. 

“A parade,” I tell him, % 
different.” 

“TI don’t like people looking 3 
me,” he insists. “It makes yo 
feel squirmy.” 

This time, J take refuge i 
theology. “Oh, well,” I sooth 
him, “God sees us all the tim 
so why should we care if some 
body else looks?” 

“But God,” says Joe, “isn 
strange people.” 

I am stricken dumb with a( 
miration. 

I wish I had said that. 

I wish I had ever said any 
thing half as good. 

I wish the world’s great writ 
ers could rise to the stature o 
that statement. 

I wish the rulers of the n 
tions could come within haiiin 
distance of it. 

I wish the parliaments an 
congresses and peace _ parley 
could approach it even remotelj 

“God isn’t strange people.” 

Hmmm. 

We walked the rest of the wal 
in silence. 

Joe tests me one or twice. 

“Dad.” 

“Yes, Joe”—absently. 

“Dad.” 

“Yes, Joe”—absently. 

He lets it go at that. 


Don’t you just naturally hate a money grabber? He’s the 
guy who is always grabbing more money than you can.—Wash- 


ington, Ia., Evening Journal. 


The Shepherd Who Came Back ~ 


A Christmas story 


T was sunset on a crisp, winter 
day. A group of shepherds 
was going toward the well at the 
edge of Bethlehem. They al- 
ways filled their “bottles of skin” 
here before they went to their 
night watch. The highway was 
crowded with people coming to 
register for the new Roman 
tax, so the men had to pick their 
way through the throng, and 
around a resting caravan laden 
with merchandise for Jerusalem. 
“Oh, this is bad,” said Elam, 
the old shepherd who was walk- 
ing ahead of the others, “all 
these people forced to pay an- 
other tax.” 
“Yes,” answered Lael, a young- 
er shepherd, close behind him. 
“Surely the prophecies will be 
fulfilled before much more op- 
pression comes to our people. 
Surely He—who is to be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, and on 
whose shoulder the government 
is to be—surely He will not be 
too long.” Elam’s voice was sad. 


The shepherds loved old Elam. 
He knew so much. Elam had 
) been a chore boy in a priest’s 
_ home, and he had been taught. 
| Each day when they came to the 

well, they would tarry awhile to- 
gether, and Elam would talk. 
Lately, he had talked much of 
the fulfillment of the prophecies 
of the Messias. Lael always list- 
ened intently. He tried to re- 


Bessie Saunders Spencer 


member everything Elam said, 
for Lael repeated it the next 
morning to his little crippled 
Raak. And, Raak was very dis- 
appointed if his father did not 
bring some bit of wisdom that 
old Elam had spoken. 


It was crowded at the well, 
and the shepherds stopped to 
wait their turn. Very near them, 
they heard a tall, dark-bearded 
man say, “Rest here, Mary, I'll 
hurry to the inn and see if I 
can get a room for you.” 


“Yes, Joseph,” replied a gentle 
voice that was unforgettable. The 
young woman who answered was 
sitting on a broken bench. The 
white covering of her head fitted 
loosely around her fair hair, and 
a touch of her bright red bodice 
showed at the neck of her long, 
blue cloak. A small, tired don- 
key stood very close beside her. 
His sleepy head rested against 
her arm, as if to show his devo- 
tion. 


Lael looked at the sweet-faced © 
girl with the almost violet eyes, 
and thought of his brown-eyed 
Tamar in the days before their 
little, crippled Raak was born. 
Lael washed his cup very clean, 
filled it with the clear, cold wa- 
ter, and approached the young 
wife. “Would you care for a 
drink?” 

She smiled and took the cup. 
“It’s very good water, and it’s 
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welcome after the long day’s 
journey.” 

“Have you come far?” asked 
Lael. 

“From Nazareth,” she replied. 


Lael stood looking at the 
ground as she drank. He notic- 
ed that her feet were swollen, 
and the sandal straps were tight. 
He wished he might loose them 
for her. Lael took the cup and 
returned to the other shepherds. 
They had been watching him and 
the young girl, and one of them 
had filled his bottle for him. 
Without a word, they made their 
way toward the plain. 


After awhile Lael asked in a 
low voice, ““Was there something 
different about the young wo- 
man at the well?” 


“Yes—yes, there was,” replied 
Elam, “there seemed to be a 
light around her.” 


The men stopped and looked 
at each other. 


“I saw it, too!” said one. 

“And I,” came simultaneous- 
ly from the others. 

“Then I wasn’t mistaken,” con- 
cluded Lael, as the men separ- 
ated and went to their places in 
the field. 


The evening passed quietly. 
There was almost a hush. It 
was clear and cool, and the sky 
sparkled with stars. It was a 
night of stars! Lael finished the 
last of his dark bread and meat. 
He wondered if the other shep- 
herds had eaten. He thought 
of the afternoon at the well, and 


of Elam’s words. Above all, he 
wondered how so many star 
could be crowded into the blue 
dome of Heaven. 


Then the sky was flooded with 
light! A great star was stand. 
ing very low over Bethlehem 
The strangeness of it brought 
the frightened shepherds togeth- 
er. And lo, the ange! of the Lori 
came upon them, and the glon 
of the Lord shone round abou 
them! And there beside their 
white flocks, an angel told these 
humble men of the Christ, ani 
they heard the singing of the 
celestial chorus. 


“Let us go to Bethlehem 8 


we have been told!” said Elam. | 


“Yes,” responded the others, 
eagerly. 

“Do you think people hav 
heard and seen the angels?” ask 
ed Lael as they hurried on. “Isn't 
it strange that this should kh 
told to shepherds?” 

“No,” said Elam gravely, “for 
this is David’s city, and David 
was a shepherd.” 

“The star is over the inn) 
said one shepherd excitedly. 

“No, it’s over the stable,” said 
another. 

The shepherds entered the 
courtyard and rapped gently # 
the doorway of the stable. 1 
their surprise, it was answerel 
by the tall, dark man they hal 
seen with the woman, Mary, # 
the well—the man called Joseph 

“We have been told of a babj, 
and we have come to worship,’ 
said old Elam. 
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“The baby is here,” replied 
Joseph. 

The shepherds returned to 
their flocks with wonder in their 
hearts, and talked in awed tones 
until the morning. As Lael start- 
ed toward his home, he walked 
rapidly. He must tell little Raak 
about it all! 

The child was standing in the 
doorway of the humble cottage, 
waiting for him. His withered 
legs looked scarcely larger than 
the home-made crutches that 
supported him. 


“Did you see the big star, fa- 
ther?” he called as Lael came in 
at the gate. “I was lying awake 
and I saw a big star.” 

“Yes, and more,” answered 
Lael, “I saw the baby beneath 
it!” 

“The baby!” echoed the child. 
“What baby?” 

Lael lifted Raak in his arms, 
and as Tamar finished preparing 
the breakfast, he told them of 
the night. 

The great, dark eyes of the 
child were wide with amazement 
as he finished. “Oh, take me to 
see the baby! Please, father, 
Please! Take me to see the 
baby!” he pleaded. 

Lael had not expected this. 
However, Lael had felt a desire 
to go back, and he had even 
thought of taking Raak. “We'll 
g0 toward evening,” he said. 
“Old Elam won’t mind if I’m a 
little late tonight.” 

In the late afternoon, Lael 
took little Raak in his strong 
arms. Before when he carried 


him! 


him to the town, he had some- 
times been heavy. This after- 
noon he seemed smaller and 
frailer and lighter than ever be- 
fore. Lael held him very close. A 
lump came into his throat. Sud- 
denly, he was afraid of losing 


When they reached the gate 
of the courtyard, they met Jo- 
seph. It seemed almost as 
though he was expecting them. 

“T’ve come back,” said Lael, 
“to ask if my little Raak may 
see the baby?” 


Joseph led the way into the 


stable. Mary remembered Lael 
and smiled. 
“There, little Raak,” said 


Lael, kneeling beside the manger 
so that the child could see the 
baby better. 

“There’s light around the lady 
and the baby,” Raak whispered 
softly in his ear. 

They looked at the baby for 
several long moments. No words 
were spoken, nothing but Lael’s 
soft “thank you” as they left. 

Little Raak laid his head close 
in the hollow of his father’s 
neck and said, “Father, I believe © 
it’s the baby Old Elam said 
would come.” 

There was a mound of hay 
by the door. “Sit here on the 
soft hay until I rest my arms,” 
said Lael, putting the child down. 

“Father, look, my legs—my 
legs—I can stand on them!” Lit- 
tle Raak took an uncertain step, 
then walked! He gave a little 
jump, and went running toward 
the road.” 
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D®: HERBERT A. RATNER, 
M.D., of Loyola University 
in Chicago recently took issue 
with the statements made by 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam in an address at the 
Standard Club sponsored by the 
Planned Parenthood association. 
Dr. Ratner, as a man of sci- 
ence, took issue with Bishop Ox- 
nam because the Bishop pur- 
ported to base his religious con- 
clusions upon the teachings of 
natural science. He stated: 

“When religious teachings are 
based upon transient and vari- 
able scientific opinion, on contro- 
versial ‘science,’ and on biologi- 
cal misinformation, it is the 
obligation of a man of science to 
speak up. 

“The first misconception that 
characterizes the naive layman 
is that man is capable of repro- 
ducing like guinea pigs,” Dr. 
Ratner said. “But human bi- 
ology teaches just the opposite. 

“First of all, ten per cent of 
all married couples are sterile, 
and many have one-child steril- 
ity. The remaining majority 
take anywhere from two months 
to one or two years to conceive, 
and some take anywhere from 
two to twenty years. This is 
understandable because the aver- 
age woman is capable of becom- 
ing pregnant on only thirteen 
days out of the 365, 


A Physician Speaks Up 


Answers Bishop Oxnam 
on birth prevention 


“This is because man, unlike 
the lower animals, has the mari- 
tal act ordered to an expression @ 
of conjugal love, which in tun J 
is the necessary climate for the 
raising of children, whereas the § 
lower animals have the act di- 
rectly and only ordered to the 
physiological end of generation. 

“Bishop Oxnam’s notion that § 
it is customary for women to 
give birth to twenty children is J 
fantastic. Careful studies ac & 
cumulated through the centuries 
show otherwise. For instance, § 
in America of the 17th Century, 
long before the advent of organ § 
ized and subsidized birth contro 
propaganda, the average size od § 
a family was less than _ sevel 
children. In the 18th Century it 
was a bit over six children, in 
the early 19th Century four to 
five children, in the late 19th 
Century well below four chil 
dren. It has continued to de 
cline. 

“Here it may be well to point 
out that it takes approximately 
four children to a family t 
maintain the population level. 

“The intrinsic biologic steril- 
ity in man is best expressed by 
the great Johns Hopkins biol 
gist Raymond Pearl, in his clas 
sical treatise The Natural His 
tory of Population, when ht 
quotes Professor C. G. Hartmal, 
the leading authority on this 
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ibject, as follows: ‘The marvel 
not how fertile, but how 
erile is humanity. Sterility, not 
ntraception, is the biggest 
roblem of the gynecologist.’ 
“Thus it is clear that the 
ajor problems confronting the 
atesmen of the leading coun- 
ies of the western world is not 
iat we have too many children, 
ut that we have too few.” 

On this point, Dr. Ratner 
uoted Gunnar Myrdal of Swe- 
en in his Cambridge lectures 
n population, as follows: 

“The population trend will 
oon be the source of the most 
ifficult problem confronting na- 
ions, and that no democratic so- 
iety, dominated by uninformed, 
nimaginative, huckster-minded 
oliticians, will be able to solve 
his problem.” 


Dr. Ratner went on to quote 
-rofessor Myrdal concerning the 
onsequence of our continued 
nd long range decline in birth 
ate, which is giving us an 
iging and aged population. 

“Nations lacking youth and 
he quality of youth (courage, 
initiative, idealism, imagina- 
ion) will tend to deteriorate; 
youth will be denied in greater 
degree than in the past, both 
economic opportunities and a 
voice in affairs; and that an ad- 
ministrative, bureaucratic, and 
senile State Socialism will re- 
Place the dynamic economy that 
we have known.” 


Other population authorities 
have said essentially the same, 
Dr. Ratner pointed out. 


Professor Rumney, in the 
periodical Population, writes: 


“The modern pattern of be- 
havior relating to the limitation 
of families has become so wide- 
spread and so ingrained that it 
will be difficult to alter it. Cer- 
tainly radical economic changes 
will be necessary if people are 
to have full scope for the reali- 
zation of those values which find 
their highest expression in chil- 
dren and family life.” 

Dr. Ratner also quoted Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, who said: 


“The western world faces a 
continuation of the long down- 
ward trend of birth rates for a 
considerable period unless there 
is a prolonged economic revival, 
combined with intelligent na- 
tional programs for the en- 
couragement of larger families 
and a fundamental change in 
popular attitudes in this re- 
gard.” 

Doctor Ratner, referring to 
Bishop Oxnam’s assumption 
“that the normal family should 
be composed of from three to 
six children,” characterized this 
as “naive and unreal” coming 
from a Planned Parenthood sup- 
porter. 

“When studies of completed 
‘Who’s Who’ families average 
1.88 children, when a study of 
the Pioneer Fund of families 
with an average income of $5,- 
000 only turned out 1.27 chil- 
dren in the first eight years of 
married life, and with 51% of 


; 
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the second-born unplanned, when 
the Harvard graduate sires only 
three-quarters of a son, then it 
would seem that Bishop Oxnam 
would recognize that the Plan- 
ned Parenthood-Birth Control 
Movements are playing a major 
role in preventing the American 
family from achieving a normal 
size, and would enlist himself in 
the fight against these move- 
ments. That is, if the Bishop 
really desires to foster normal- 
sized families in the American 
home.” 


Doctor Ratner said that he 
thought it only proper to call the 
Bishop’s attention to some of 
the factual consequences of the 
birth control program. In this 
connection he quoted Dr. Ray- 
mond Pearl’s textbook on popu- 
lation: 

“The picture that these re- 
sults give of the working part- 
nership between criminal abor- 
tion and birth control, regard- 
less of religion, is not exactly a 
pleasant one. Taking the whole 
material together it is seen that, 
in this large sample of respect- 
able white married women al- 
ready shown to be fairly repre- 
sentative of the general popu- 
lation from which it came, those 
who practice contraception as a 
part of their sex life, by their 
own admission resort to crimi- 
nally induced abortions about 
three times as often proportion- 
ately as do their comparable 
non-contraceptor contempora- 
ries. It requires no elaborate 
analysis or documentation to 


know why this is so. It is h® 
cause criminal abortion is th® 
last desperate remedy to corre 
the failures of contraceptiy 
techniques. . .” 

Doctor Ratner went on tif 
comment that “the Bishop might 
be more careful in becoming the] 
mouthpiece of a group in a fief 
of knowledge which calls for? 
qualified medical experience.” 7 

“Perhaps the Bishop shoul 
also become acquainted,” Doctor § 
Ratner continued, “with the ree 
sons why Professor Nicholas |. 
Eastman, of Johns Hopkins Uni-§ 
versity, is no longer an honoraty 
president of Planned Parent 
hood. Doctor Eastman demo- 
strated the fundamental error it 
the concept that the several: 
years child spacing was adval-) 
tageous, which ‘became one 0 
the cornerstones of the birt} 
control movement and has ry 
mained so ever since.’ 

“Doctor Eastman demonstrat 
ed that the optimum time, fr 
infant or mother, _betwely 
births, is ‘twelve to twenty-fou F 
months after a previous viable} 
delivery.’ This is none othe} 
than the natural spacing.” 

Doctor Ratner concludet: 
“Speaking as a practicing phys 7 
cian, I am surprised to hear th} 
Bishop criticize the virtue @ 
continence, since the solution "§ 
many of our medical problems * 
based on continence, and conti 
ence is such an honored virtue 
I think the Bishop should sit 
and take notice when the phy 
sician writes, as does Milt 
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Rosenau, of Harvard, in hisperience is itself an experience, 
Medicine and Hy-which for the total meaning of 
giene, that ‘the deliberateclife may for some be one of the 
choice not to have a given ex-best and richest.’ ” 


Womanliness A Handicap? 


When a woman ceases to aspire to be an excellent house- 
keeper and a competent homeruler, she faces starvation of her 
nature and its powers. 

From the statements of women themselves training for 
what they deem the drudgery of home-keeping and child rear- 
ing, is regarded by them as.an impediment to progress and an 
obstacle to a career. 

As if any career could vanquish in importance that of 
forming children to be men! Saint Catherine of Siena did not 
think it to be necessary to be an indifferent housekeeper in 
order to be able to sway the councils of men. To Thomas 
More’s daughter, skill in embroidery was no bar to proficiency 
in Greek. 

So it has been down the ages with all the noble women 
who have achieved greatness and glory. Joan of Arc, Elizabeth 
of Hungary, Teresa of Avila and our own Saint Brigid. When 
womanliness has come to be considered to be a handicap for 
women, then woman has lost faith in herself.—Rev. E. Leen, 
C.S.Sp., What is Education? 


A Blessing For Christmas Uay 


There is a special blessing on the Feast of Christmas for 
a stable, horses, cattle and other animals. Possibly it will not 
seem entirely appropriate to us to associate the blessing of a 
stable and animals with this high Feast of the Church. Yet 
what prayer could be more appropriate for the oceasion than 
the formula of this particular blessing. Its substance recalls 
Christ’s birth in a stable. Animals, the hay of which they eat, 
the well from which they drink, salt and oats—all these things 
ean be blessed on this day with a special ritual blessing, 


As part of its campaign to reduce divorce, the Soviet Union 
now requires every couple to go through four different attempts 


at reconciliation, at various points in the progress of the suit 
fo; 
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Dr. Ernest Carl 


jz is really a shame that I did 
not send you my congratula- 
tions at the right time. Origin- 
ally, I wanted to come to the 
church, but this plan had to be 
abandoned in the last moment. 
Thus, I delayed this letter until 
this Christmas vacation and the 
only compensation for this delay 
I can offer to you is the fact 
that I am writing this letter on 
my own wedding anniversary, 
now nearly twenty years ago. 

If someone judges after 20 
years of experiences, his judg- 
ment should have some weight. 
If I look back at these twenty 
years, I have no regret to have 
made certain decisions and to 
have abstained from others. I 
wish whole-heartedly that you 
may be able to state the same 
after your first twenty years of 
married life. 

This does not mean that the 
way of married people is all rosy 
and mere pleasure, in compari- 
son with other ways of life. If 
you so far have not experienced 
this truth, you will certainly do 
so very soon and very often. 
But after all, life is beautiful 
only if there are difficulties. The 
decisive point is not that there 
are no differences at all, but that 
there are ways and means for 


_ Congratulations And 
“Merry Christmas’! - 


A doctor writes to 
Afr. and Mrs. MeM:- 


settling them. There is matt 
monial love, based on the sacrfy 
mental basis, but including th 
Eros into the sacrament. If yu 
are aware of the “great my 
tery” that the two persons, det 
ing out to each other the sacr 
ment of matrimony and contip 
uing to celebrate the memory ¢ 
this mystery day by day, w 
representing Christ and Akkk 
sia, you will “be not incredulow 
but faithful,” not sceptical, bv 
optimistic that another age ¢ 
Christianity may emerge. | 
thousands and_ thousands ¢ 
Christian spouses in every cou 
try of the world would lear 
what this “great mystery 
means and how their “litt 
church,” the Catholic family, i 
the logical consequence of thi 
mystery, we would indeed get! 
new earth under a new heavel, 
life of renewed Christian » 
tions under the heavenly tent 
the Catholic Church. 


If you try to understand yo 
matrimony in this sacramet 
interpretation, I promise J 
that there will be no error ® 
yours so great that you wou 
be unable to return to that bas 


As your former profess0t, 
could not cease teaching. 


j 
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you may be sure that I am bless» is nothing in this world strong 
ing your matrimony from the enough to destroy the matri- 
depth of my heart, having al- mony of two people loving each 
ready those experiences which I other in God. 

wish you wholeheartedly: there Merry Christmas! 


Pampered Young 
Turn Criminals 


- Arrogant and cruel “mother’s darlings” spoiled by over- 
indulgent parents, proved one of the biggest problems in Brit- 
ain’s jails, according to a recent report of the British Prison 
Commissioners for 1946. 


The governor of Bristol Prison made this charge, and. 
added that over-indulgent mothers must bear much of the 
responsibility for their children’s criminal behaviour. 

The governor declared that among young prisoners “there 
seems more than the usual amount of marked cmotional insta- 
bility.” 

The basie cause for this seems to be eiiher parental affec- 
tion, “plus” or “minus.” 

Not a few of them were the sons of far too-indulgent moth- 
ers who unwittingly were responsible for theiy son’s criminal 
behaviour. Oddly enough, these boys weve of a harder, more 
arrogant and cruel character than the beys who had known 
little affection. 


The Governor of Liverpool jail declared that lack of proper 
parental control was illustrated by letters a boy received from 
his parents after conviction. These letters, instead of contain- 
ing even a mild rebuke, still indulged him. 


Winchester prison governor said moral standards have 
fallen so low among young prisoners, it was impossible to form 
“honor parties.” 

Said the governor: 


“The young prisoner is unscrupulous. He lacks a sense of 
humor, has no scruples where his own interests are at stake, and 
is rarely ashamed of what he has done.” 

These boys are often brazenly aggressive and seem to be . 
quite unperturbed about being in jail. 

The report reveals that there are more young delinquents 
in correction prisons than ever before. Six new prisons of this 
type were opened last year. But the total of prisoners grows. 
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How Well Uo You Eat? 


O. A. Battista 


MERICA is the land of 
plenty. Americans are sup- 
posedly the best fed people in 
the world. But what are the real 
facts behind nutrition in the 
United States? Have we been 
living on the unscientific as- 
sumption that nourishment con- 
sists in putting as much food 
into our stomachs as they will 
hold? 


According to Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, Chief, the United States 
Public Health Service, it would 
appear that a great many of us 
are going “hungry” despite our 
alarming weekly food bill. Satis- 
fying nature’s hunger instinct, 
apparently, does not consist in 
swallowing so many pounds of 
food each week. The kinds of 
food consumed are of more im- 
portance than the quantity of 
food eaten. Startling proof of 
this is given in Dr. Parran’s re- 
cent public statement in which 
he is quoted as saying, “Studies 
of family diets by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture covering all 
income groups of the nation 
show that one-third of our peo- 
ple are getting food inadequate 
to maintain good health, and less 
than one fourth of us are getting 
a good diet.” Here are official 
facts which ought to bring the 
importance of nutrition home to 
every American. In the midst 


Many go hungry in 
land of plenty 


of plenty, we are sadly hungry. 
We are suffering from a hidden 
hunger occasioned because 
many of us do not eat wisely. 
There are many reasons why 
we are not eating as wholesome 
ly as we should. One of them is 


that we are letting our taste § 


ruin our health. For example, 
on the average it is estimated 
that we eat four times as much 
vitamin-drained white sugar as 
we should. On the whole food 
front, we are penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. At the present 
time we are literally throwing 
down the drain or into garbage 
cans one fourth of all the edible 
food produced by agriculture, 
and a large percentage of this 


food is exactly the material wf 


are in greatest need of. 

Our extravagence and _inat- 
vertence on food matters is a 
tually so pathetic that close to 
fifty per cent of all our vitamin 
and mineral rich leafy vegetables 
are allowed to become spoiled 
and inedible before they evel 
reach your dinner table or mine. 


It is high time for us to take§ 


stock of what science has founl 
out about food, about the direc! 
dependence of health on ade 
quate nutrition. Ample resol 
ces are available on the Amer 
can continent to sustain the 
maximum number of citizens I! 
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optimum health. But we must 
look into the quality, the nutri- 
tional balance, of the food we 
eat. There are too many indi- 
viduals content to live on so 
many milkshakes a day who do 
not realize that such a diet will 
make them very anemic as well 
as very fat. 


Since we know we have ade- 
quate supplies and varieties of 
foods to be the best fed nation 
in the world, one cannot help 
asking if we have the intelli- 
gence to qualify for this desir- 
able standard of living. It is a 
pity, for example, that there 
should be more than 100,000 
Americans suffering from a nu- 
) tritionally curable disease like 
» pellagra! And children may be 
seen in almost every congested 
| community whose legs are bowl- 
}ed, whose bones are sadly de- 
» formed, only because of specific 
known vitamin deficiencies 
» in their diets. 


Of course, many of us may 
argue with some justification 
» that the same science which tells 
hus that an iodine deficiency 
) causes goiter; an iron and cop- 
sper deficiency, anemia; a silver 
deficiency, tonsillitis; or a lack 
of calcium, phosphorous, and 
fluorine causes tooth decay, is 
responsible for much of our mal- 
nutrition. After all, are not 
modern refinements in the manu- 
facture of more palatable foods 
responsible for the almost indes- 
criminant shunting of tons of 
Precious vitamins and essential 
Mnerals into the mouths of 
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hogs, cattle, or poultry? Do not 
the robbin, the crow, the lion, or 
the wild pheasant, get all the 
vitamins and minerals they need 
from an omnivorous consump- 
tion of natural foods? 


On score nutritional 
scientists take a firm stand, and 
they refuse to take the blame for 
the pitiful facts. Misdirected 
commercialization of the discov- 
ered facts of the nutritional sci- 
ences has occurred for personal 
profit. Food manufacturers, 
knowing that people will pay a 
premium price for something 
which will thrill their palates, ir- 
respective of vitamins or min- 
erals, have almost unscrupulous- 
ly fed the people with food- 
stuffs produced at a maximum 
profit. 


Such national suicide for profit 
must be and is being curbed by 
an aroused nutrition-conscious 
public. But much more must be 
done now. 


The U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, and the U. §S. Public 
Health Service in cooperation 
with the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration are working on Ameri- 
can nutritional problems. In 
fact, government agencies con- 
trolling foodstuffs and nutrition 
in almost every country are do- 
ing something about it. Millions 
are spent to bring to the masses 
of the people the most service- 
able automobile at the lowest 
price. It is high time that a fair 
measure of interest and atten- 
tion be devoted to bringing to 
the people the healthiest and 
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most substantial foodstuffs at 
the lowest possible price. 


As Dr. A. J. Carlson has so 
emphatically put it, “There’s too 
much blarney and ballyhoo about 
vitamin pills.” Despite the tons 
of such concentrated nostrums 
which are peddled with both 
hands over counters each year, 
we are still starving. It should 
be apparent to responsible pub- 
lic-minded officials that most of 
the persons who can afford to 
buy vitamin and mineral concen- 
trates don’t need them, whereas 
the diet-starved millions who do 
need them cannot rightfully 
afford them. 


There are, of course, many 
contributing causes for malnu- 
trition. These range all the way 
from chronic infections, poverty, 
personal laziness, misleading 
food advertisements, deficient 
staple foods to just plain ignor- 
ance. 


Nutrition is, of course, of the 
greatest importance to growing 
children. The fulfillment of na- 
ture’s blueprint for their physi- 
cal growth rests heavily on the 
foods they eat. Their diets 
should be planned along simple, 
wholesome lines, and as nearly 
dependent on foods in their nat- 
ural forms as possible. Provis- 
ions should be made for the reg- 
ular intake of the important 
amino acids so necessary for the 
construction and repair of 
healthy tissues and muscles. 
Mineral salts, the right kinds in 
the right amounts, mean strong 
bones, good teeth, healthy blood 


and body fluids for mushroon. 
ing youngsters or grown ups, 

Few people realize that in ad. 
dition to calcium, phosphorous 
magnesium, iodine, sodium, iron, 
and chlorine, such elements 4 
copper, maganese, zinc, silver, 
and fluorine, are vital contriby. 7 
tors to good health. 

These elements normally com 7 
from a well-balanced soil, being § 
carried to individuals in th 
necessary amounts by food § 
grown in such soil. But as a long & 


list of authorities have bee 


pointing out, among them Dr 
William A. Albrecht of the Uni- © 
versity of Missouri, we’ve been = 
milking our farm lands dry of F 
their minerals, and producing) 
healthy looking foods which ar} 
dangerously lacking in essentid © 
minerals. We must correct fool 
mineral deficiencies at th® 
source. Our farm lands must le} 
fostered as the nation’s greatest © 
assets. They must be replenish F 
ed in a thorough manner with} 
the vital ingredients each cro) 
robs them of. 


Medical science points mor) 
and more to the theory that body 7 
resistance which is directly de? 
pendent on nutrition is the mail 7 
stay against diseases. Prope) 
diet predisposes an individual 
better health, and a longer lift] 
with normal functioning. 
because it is possible to produ) 
almost any disease in the labo 
ratory by intentionally feediit 
are deficient in specific minerti§ 
guinea pigs or rats diets whit! 
or vitamins. It is no _longt 
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speculation to say that the cur- 
rent alarming increases in heart 
diseases, diabetes, anemia, car- 
ies, arthritis, common colds, can- 
cer and other common afflictions 
can be attributed almost entire- 
ly to improper national nutri- 
tion. 


Food is far more than fuel for 
the human body. Locked within 
a slice of bread, a glass of milk, 
a head of lettuce, or piece of 
steak there are minute amounts 
of chemicals which regulate the 
vitality of the body’s parts, their 
ability to perform at full capa- 
city for longer periods of time. 
In a sense the kinds of food we 
eat are what determine one’s 
immunity to infection and dis- 
ease, one’s ability to withstand 
the elements or the physical de- 
mands of earning a_ livelihood 
in a competitive world. The hu- 
man body swells with strength 
or slumps with weakness depend- 
ing upon whether or not the 
three square meals we eat each 
day carry with them regularly 
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-nfinitesmal supplies of nume.- 
ous complex chemicals which na- 
ture puts into foods. 


If you have reason to suspect 
that you are suffering from a 
food-deficiency, examine the con- 
tents of your dinner plate more 
carefully. If you lack vitality, 
are irregular in your habits, are 
annoyed by frequent skin blem- 
ishes or eruptions, don’t exclude 
diet as the source of your 
trouble. Too many people be- 
lieve that they are eating well 
because they can show you a 
staggering food bill each week. 


Instead, get together with 
your doctor and let him steer you 
into a well-balanced diet. By so 
doing, you will undoubtedly cut 
out many foods which cost a lot 
of money but which don’t do a 
thing for you. You will find new 
strength for your body and new 
vigor for your mind in some of 
the foods you are now passing 
up. The net result should be 
that you will reduce expenses 
and add years to your life. 


Building For The Future 


“God grant that though our nation has lost so much, it 
may not lose faith in itself and in the future of its children. 
Catholics cannot prefer the material blessings of a secure ex- 
istence to the commandment of God. Our martyred ancestors 
kept their faith in the face of greater obstacles. 

“We feel that the question of population can be solved by a 
more rational and scientific exploitation of our national soil 
and by emigration. We look with confidence not only to our 
own government but also to the good will of the statesmen of the 
world for the realization of this hope.”—Joint Pastoral of Jap- 


anese Bishops, Sept. 1947. 
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The Uevil Has Golden Curls 


Katherine Haffner 


HE devil doesn’t always have 

a pointed tail, horns and a 
pitchfork. Sometimes he has 
yellow hair and creamy white 
skin and the biggest blue eyes 
you ever saw and his name is 
Woman. Sometimes he is tall and 
has black wavy hair and is very 
handsome and has shoulders as 
wide as that and his name is 
Man. The devil may be of more 
than one sex. He can be either 
or neither, just as he chooses. 
He is a very versatile fellow. 


Sin isn’t always ugly and re- 
pulsive. Sometimes it is very 
attractive, exciting, glamorous— 
and fun. When we talk about 
sin, especially to our young men 
and women, we almost always 
speak of the results instead of 
the small beginnings which add 
up to the final weakening and 
collapse of the will. We seem to 
neglect to place enough stress 
on the occasions of sin and inci- 
dental causes of final debauch- 
ery in sins against Holy Pur- 
ity, in drunkenness, in stealing, 
etc. 


There is little need to take our 
lovely teen-aged daughter by the 
hand and show her a woman of 
the streets and say: “There, that 
is sin.” Our daughter knows 
that it is sin without our tell- 
ing her. She has eyes with which 
to see and the evil is very ap- 


Sin isn’t always © 
ugly and repulsin © 


parent. But if we could show) 
her that from a small beginning | 
with sins against purity, th? 
woman allowed this debilitatio | 
to take place, we could do some 
thing constructive for ow) 


daughter. If we could show he 


that the place to go with he = 
young man after a too exciting 
and romantic movie is not to 


some remote, candle-lighted cafe) 


or some lonely country lane, but 
home where the house is lighted 7 
up and there are plenty of coll-) 
cuts in the refrigerator, then we” 
would present a point of view) 
she could understand. 


There is a peculiar relation | 
ship between the stomach ani 
the emotions and one of the best © 
ways to defer the too-amorou © 
attentions of a romantic boy is 
to fill his stomach. A boy cant ¥ 
kiss a girl and eat a ham sant § 
wich at the same time. 


It is unnecessary to take our © 
tall, strong son by the hand ani) 
show him a common drunk lying 7 
in the gutter and say: “There 
that is sin.” He already know) 
it is sin and it is revolting ani) 
he can’t possibly see what it hai 
to do with him anyway. Hey 
isn’t going to become a drunk) 
ard all of a sudden so why arty 
we worrying? But if we coullf 
show this same young son how) 
drunkenness does not just sul) 
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THE DEVIL HAS 


denly come upon one but sneaks 
up little by little until the will is 
so weakened that it finally fails 
to function and the man is no 
longer his own master nor re- 
sponsible for his actions but is 
the object of our pity, then we 
could help our son to look under 
the surface and recognize the 
small beginning for what it is. 
Then he wouldn’t think it was 
so funny when he saw somebody 
he knew get drunk for the first 
time and dismiss it as only a 
form of amusement. 


It is ineffectual to take our 
little boy and little girl upon our 
knees, spread the newspaper in 
front of them and show them a 
handcuffed bank robber being 


led off to prison and say: ‘There, 
darlings, that is sin. That is a 
bad man. You mustn’t do what 
he did.” They can see that he is 
a bad man or he wouldn’t be 
handcuffed to a big policeman. 
And they certainly are not going 
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to rob a bank and get put in jail, 
so why all the fuss? Now if we 
could show the little boy and the 
little girl that the man didn’t 
just one day become a bank 
bandit but built up to it grad- 
ually over a period of years, then 
our words would reach the level 
of the children’s understanding. 
If we could show them how 
grand larceny most always 
starts with petty thievery and 
that sneaking nickels out of our 
purses and taking small objects 
which do not belong to them, 
whets the appetite for bigger 
thefts and dulls the conscience, 
then showing them the picture 
of the bank bandit would do 
some good because it would 
mean something in relation to 
themselves. 


Watch out for the devil when 
he looks the most harmless at 
first glance. He is vicious and 
many-sided and treacherous and 
a gay deceiver. 


U. 5. Population Facts 


A great westward movement of civilian population in the 
United States took place between the last census (April 1, 1940) 
and 1946. This movement resulted in an estimated increase of 
about 3,281,000 or 33.9 per cent in the Pacific States: Califor- — 
nia, Oregon, and Washington. The over-all increase in the re- 
mainder of the United States was estimated at about 3,712,000, 
or only 3.0 per cent of the 1940 civilian population in this area. 


The largest gain for an individual State was about 2,485,000 
for California. Other States with large increases include Mich- 
igan with a gain of about 797,000, Ohio with 594,000, Washing- 
ton with 435,000, Texas with 419,000, Oregon with 361,000, and 
Florida with 358,000.—Current Population Reports, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Christmas At Counter 6 


Daniel Huber 


WITH the arrival of December, 

our attention is focused up- 
on the holiday season, which 
rushes upon us fast and furi- 
ously. The town explodes with 
shoppers, all having a million 
and one little things to do: a 
gift here and another there, 
ornaments for the tree, a wreath 
for the window, orders to be 
filled. In the melee we watch 
one shopper busily buzzing in 
one shop and out the next. It is 
no easy task to follow her in the 
mad scramble, but we are de- 
termined to do so. 

And so, after keeping a strict 
eye on this independent shop- 
per, we end up in the “Five and 
Ten.” Hurriedly she rushes to 
Counter 6. It’s anybody’s guess 
as to what Counter 6 contains, 
due to the hoard of individuals 
cluttered around it. In fact the 
only way we know that it is 
Counter 6 is because the number 
happens to be placed atop a high 
stand. 

As we squeeze in sideways 
with our customer, we lose prac- 
tically everything but the hair 
on our head, and this only be- 
cause it happens to be more or 
less permanently attached to us. 

The toughest football game is 
harmless compared to _ this 
fracas. 

After fifteen minutes of tug- 
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We forget it’s 
Christ’s birthday 


ging, pushing, pulling and yel- 
ling, Counter 6 finally lies be- 
fore us. What does it contain? 
Why, Christmas cards, of course, 
We stop to think: 


“What a wonderful thing it is 
that everyone is willing to get 
tied up in such an affray once 
a year, just to wish their friends 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year!” 


But then we go deeper into the 
subject, glancing down upon the 
maze set before us. 


Poinsettias, bells big and lit- 
tle, glittering with some sort of 
dust and tied together with a 
big ribbon, puppy dogs (very 
cute), and an “ideal for father,” 
a cigarette sending up a ‘Merry 
Christmas’ in smoke writing. 

But just what does all this 
have to do with Christmas? 

It seems to be mere foolish- 
ness after all. We decide to for- 
get the whole matter, and just 
about that time the clerk, badly 
disheveled, comes up and asks, 
“Help you, sir?” 

“No, there’s nothing I want 
after all. Thanks.” 

With this we receive a look of 
surprise, probably because we 
are the first ones that have 
given such an answer since they 
put those nondescript cards on 
the market. Leaving our little 
shopper behind, we fight our 
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way out with as much difficulty 
as before. 


Christmas cards are a tremen- 
dous business. Everyone seems 
to be in the market at one time 
or another; and when we come 
right down to it, there is hardly 
anything “Christmasy” about 
the greater part of them. We re- 
ceive a card from someone, and 
just have to send one right back. 
There’s hardly a thought pro- 
cess involved in the whole oper- 
ation, just mere expense. And 
for little good at all. It is true 
that we want to send our best 
wishes about us at such a festive 
time, but in reality we are doing 
' very well if we even allude to 
the deed. 


Oh, well, the card does it all 
for us! 

But let us look at what hap- 
pens on the other end of the 
line, the receiving end. 


The mail arrives in the morn- 
ing. Immediately we rush out to 
see what the little box contains. 
There is a bill or two, naturally, 
and then about a dozen other 
envelopes, our name and address 
scribbled across the front. 
What’s in them? Christmas 
cards! 

We open the first envelope, 
and inside is a card having a 
Photograph of two little tikes. 
Under the photograph is a short 
greeting: “Merry Christmas.” 
That’s all. We take another 
glance at the picture and make a 
brief comment: 


“Aren’t they cute?” 
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The next card on the stack has 
a little winter scene for the face. 
Being nothing unusual we open 
it and find a short verse. This 
we don’t even bother to read, 
but take note of a name printed 
at the bottom: “Aunt Sophie.” 


People can’t be bothered with 
writing in the signature them- 
selves nowadays. 


Well, this is the way it goes 
down the line. After glancing 
at each one, we place them on 
the piano, which already looks 
like Counter 6 at the “Five and 
Ten.” They will remain there 
until the day after Christmas 
and then will be thrown out with 
the tree and all the other trash 
that makes for the Christmas 
spirit. 

And so it goes, year after 
year, 


This is what they call Christ- 
mas in America. 


What a degrading thing this 
day has become. Everything is 
purely commercial. The big in- 
dustrial magnates could almost 
say that this day was made for 
them, and rightly so. From all 
outward appearances it does he- 
long to them. 


Where has the true signifi- 
cance gone? Do we ever stop to 
think that the word Christmas 
means the birth of Christ? It is 
to Him that this day should be- 
long, not to big business. This 
date is a religious one, not one 
made for industry. What would 
happen during the last week of 
December had Christ not been 
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born? It would be just another 
week, 
Let us keep in mind, then, the 


read at “the other end of the 
line.” 


Just let the family get to 


true significance of this great gether sometime and work ot 
; date. some simple designs, perhaps af 
One way in which this can be _ silhouette of the crib scene fore 
{ done is through Christmas a start. Everyone likes to cat} 
i cards. Our personal sentiments out, paste together, or color. Th ® 
j could be voiced, and in doing jubilant spirit created in such 
this, not only could we extend a home would put a marked ac § 
joy to others, but we could culti- cent into the spirit of Christma § 
: vate a deeper meaning of Christ- which has become so extremely § 
: mas within ourselves. commercialized. Perhaps they 
How? A suggestion would be "Vr realized that there vee 
Gor own Christan, & family prior to this 
cards. In constructing them we but the q 
| would obtain that truly pene- OUtcome of all this would bring § 
i trating religious awakening; our ™@"Y chuckles and laughs from : 
heart would naturally be light- the parents as well as from the & 
! ened and our thought would soar Children. 
‘ heavenward to God where they Try this once and you’ll fini & 
i should be at such a time. More- no substitute in all the tugging § 
i over, it would put a very definite and pushing at Counter 6, and § 
\ personal touch into each greet- then only to be dismayed witha 
4 ing, and we could rest assured sight that represents anything 
| that they would not be left un- but Christmas. 
Cigarette, Cigar, Ur Pipe? 
Bad men want their women to be like cigarettes—slender 
and trim, all in a row, to be selected at will, and set aflame— 
and when the flame has subsided, discarded only to select an- 
other. 
d The fastidious man wants his women to be like cigars— 
they are more expensive, they make a better appearance, they 
{ last longer, for after all, if the brand is good, they are seldom, 
j discarded, but used to the end. 
4 The good man wants his women to be like his pipe—some- 
1 thing he becomes attached to, knocks gently but lovingly, takes 
; good care of always. 


A man will give you a cigarette, offer you a cigar, but he 
never shares his pipe!—One Hundred and Eleven. 
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Why Some Women Wont Marry 


Others’ selfishness 
often the cause 


THERE are Many, Many rea- 
sons why certain women don’t 
marry. Some of the reasons are 
general and social and are re- 
lated to situations over which 
such women exert no control. 
Many other reasons are individ- 
ual and personal and could be 
corrected by sensible control. The 
general reason, about which we 
shall say little today, are due 
to things like wars, industrial 
inequalities, population trans- 
fers, poor educational systems. 
But the personal and individual 
reasons are all tied up with fam- 
ily life, school and church life, 
the ideas imparted by other 
women in the home. We'd like to 

discuss the personal reasons. 
According to reliable informa- 
tion obtained through question- 
nairesansweredby bachelor girls 
all over America, many a bach- 
elor girl resents strongly the 
fact that her friends and rela- 
tives helped keep her from enter- 
ing marriage. Without hesita- 
tion, such girls admit they are 
reluctant bachelor girls. They 
think it’s beautiful that single 
life can be useful and profitable, 
might even produce great saints, 
since it is a noble vocation. They 
admit that once they’re forced to 
resign themselves to single 
blessedness, they can find ways 
to make it all bearable. But they 
feel marriage is their proper 
23 


- its real importance. 


Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. 


vocation. They feel selfishness 
by parents and families kept 
them from marriage. And I 
agree with them. 

Take this matter of going to 
college. It frequently assumes 
for some girls and their parents 
a position out of all relation to 
Parents are 
stubbornly determined, often 
with misconceived loyalty to the 
girl’s welfare, that daughter will 
finish college, even though 
daughter hates school and wants 
to marry. So what happens? The 
girl postpones marriage and digs 
into the books. After all, she 
must make good for her parents 
and must stay in school with 
passing grades. Years slip by, 
so do chances for marriage. In 
many cases, financial insecurity 
puts a strain upon the family to 
send daughter to school. Then 
she graduates, must go to work 
now and use that precious edu- 
cation to pay back the parents 
who sacrificed so generously to 
put her through school. The 
vicious circle completes itself. 
Daughter can’t marry for years 
because she’s going to college: 
daughter can’t marry for many 
more years because she has com- 
pleted going to college. She ends 
up disgusted at being a spinster 
and almost wishes she never went 
to college. 

There’s no need of such girls 
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being spinsters. They and their 
parents could sensibly work the 
thing out before deciding upon 
long, costly schooling. If the 
girl really prefers marriage, why 
shouldn’t her whole training be 
directed toward that sublime vo- 
cation and career? 


Parents have often complained 
to me: “But, Father, now she 
won’t have to marry the first 
man who asks her: she can pick 
and choose.” Such parents were 
not at all disconcerted at the 
possibility that daughter might 
not marry at all. They seemed 
totally unaware of the moral 
strain involved for such a girl 
trying to remain chaste in her 
social life, while conscious of 
marriage being for her a years- 
and-years-away possibility. In 
fact, parents are often so anzious 
to spare daughter the monoton- 
ous household drudgery they 
endured that they feel certain a 
college education will offer a 
means of escape. What they 
ignore in such thinking is that 
it’s normal for daughter to want 
to marry, not when the parents 
want it, but when she wants it, 
and in spite of possible drudg- 
ery. 

Another set of personal rea- 
sons for not marrying is all tied 
up with excessive devotion to 
family and a misconception of 
duty toward parents. One sel- 
fish mother I know has five un- 
married daughters, all well over 
thirty now. When their father 
died years ago, the mother ral- 
lied her five girls around her to 
comfort and support her. Alli so- 


cial life not regarded as strictly 
necessary for their education an 
maintenance was forbidden }by 
the mother. Any show of jp. 
terest by the girls in social life 
was considered disloyalty to the 
father’s memory and _ punished 
accordingly. Out of excessiv 
deference to mother’s grief ani 
insistence, the girls conformed 
for years and ended up disgrunt- 
led spinsters. 


Only in heaven will spinsters 
who support other members of 
the family get their proper re. 
ward. But I often wish that on 
earth they would get a fair 
chance to choose marriage or else 
a decent repayment of gratitude 
for their sacrifices. We all know 
cases like these—an only child 
who worked so hard supporting 
her mother and two maiden 
aunts that she never had time 
for social life and possible mar 
riage. Or single women who 
support an assortment of depent- 
ent relatives for varying periods 
of time during unemployment, 
illness, or old age, and then find 
these duties prevented them from 
seeking normal male companion- 
ship. 


If a single woman wants to 
assume such a burden willingly, 
for her own spiritual motives, 
well and good. But it’s rank in- 
justice to demand that a single 
daughter support her parents 
and relatives at the cost of sat- 
rificing her own chances at mar 
riage. A family is responsible 
for the care of an aged parent 
or a dependent; the family 
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should cooperate to help the en- 
feebled or helpless relative. But 
why should the burden fall up- 
on just one girl? If parents and 
relatives would sit down and 
work out a share the burden 
plan, so all could assume some 
part of supporting the needy 
members, then many a splendid 
single woman would be free to 
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enter a happy marriage. Only 
God knows how much good is 
prevented from being done for 
God’s cause, because selfish rel- 
atives put all the support bur- 
dens upon one or two of the 
daughters. And scarcely any- 
where else in the life of families 
is masculine selfishness so ob- 
vious as it is in this. 


Prayer Before The Crib 


I adore Thee, O incarnate Word, the true Son of God from 
all eternity, and the true Son of Mary in the fulness of time. 
As I adore Thy divine Person and the sacred Humanity thereto 
united, I feel myself drawn to venerate likewise the poor Crib 
that welcomed Thee, when Thou wast a little Child, and which 
was, in very truth, the first throne of Thy love. Would that I 
could fall prostrate before it with the simplicity of the shep- 
herds, with the faith of Joseph, and the love of Mary! Would 
that I too could bend low to venerate this precious memorial of 
our salvation with the spirit of mortification, poverty and hu- 
mility, with which Thou, the Lord of heaven and earth, didst 
choose a manger to be the resting place of Thy dear limbs! 
And do Thou, O Lord, who didst deign in Thine infancy to be 
laid in this manger, pour into my heart a drop of that joy 
which must have been experienced at the sight of Thy lovely 
infancy and of the wonders that accompanied Thy birth; by 
virtue of this Thy holy birth, I implore Thee to give peace and 
goodwill to all the world, and, in the name of all mankind, to 
render perfect thanksgiving and infinite glory to Thine eternal 
Father, with whom, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, Thou livest 
and reignest one God, world without end. Amen. 

— 

An Englishman was invited to his Scots friend’s home for 
Christmas dinner, 

As the guests were seated round the table the host entered 
with a steaming plum pudding. 

The Englishman turned to the host’s daughter. 

“They do say,” he said smilingly, “that the one who finds 
the three-penny-piece in their portion of pudding will be lucky.” 

“Ay, and clever, too,” put in the host from the top of the 
table-—The Liguorian. 
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How Not To Grow Ugly! 


Alberta Schumacher 


HERE I am again to tell you 

“How Not To Grow Ugly!” 
—still accentuating the nega- 
tive. One of these days we will 
switch over to the positive and 
tell you “How To Grow Beauti- 
ful!” too, but not until we have 
exhausted the negative. You 
know, mother always cleans 
house before she fills the vases 
with fresh flowers! 

Did I show you this snapshot 
of the big fish I caught this 
summer? What!!! None of 
you want to tell me about the 
bigger one you caught? No 
Topsy Toppers today? Oh, I 
get it—you have all decided 
you’d rather be Betty Brides. 
Well, this is very gratifying in- 
deed. 

Just for that, I'll tell you 
about Hateful Hattie! She is a 
third cousin to my own father— 
and a woman to be pitied. A 
spinster—no, not a_ bachelor 
girl! Bachelor girls are that way 
by choice—Hateful Hattie isn’t! 
Now, isn’t it a paradox that a 
woman people call hateful behind 
her back should have pined away 
a lifetime wanting desperately 
to be loved? And is it not a 
shame that a woman with a 
heart begging for love should 
have a face that frightens it 
away? Hateful Hattie? Why, 
even to this day she hasn’t 
entirely given up hope. You can’t 
fool me! An old lady doesn’t 


Hate grows on you 


douse herself with “irresistible” 
perfume to please the pet poodle 
that is about the only living 
thing with which she is on good 
terms! 


Most people never think of 
Hattie as starved for love—and 
I guess you can’t blame them 
She locks like a witch! Chris 
tian charity prompts me to add 
that she doesn’t ride a broon- 
stick or brew up evil concoc- 
tions in a cauldron, but honesty 
won’t let me deviate from my 
description—she does look like 
a witch! Her eyes are shan 
and baleful—filled with hate— 
and her brow is creased into 
deep, dour lines from unconsti- 
ous grimacing during seizures 
of displeasure—no, let’s call 3 
spade a spade—hate! Her lips 


are thin and compressed into: 


hard line, grim, uncompromis 
ing, though all her life her heart 
has dictated that they yield! 


You see, Hattie got  startel 
out on the wrong foot. She wa 
just about your age when i 
happened. My own father tell 
right in front of my own mothe! 
how beautiful she was—wart, 
dark eyes, full, generous lips 
and a sunny, unfurrowed brov. 
Well, her older sister attractel 
a likely young man and they 
came engaged—in spite of Hat 
tie who, though a little on th 
youngish side, also became 
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terested in her sister’s boy 
friend, even though her sister 
saw him first! Hattie was sel- 
fish enough to try to attract the 
young man herself, but he was 
truly in love with her sister, 
and before long the wedding 
bells rang. And Hattie permit- 
ted herself to hate! Young and 
beautiful as she was she let her 
heart grow old and ugly with 
this life-destroying emotion! 
Once having given in to hate 
she became less and less desir- 
able and more and more rebel- 
lious. It did not take long for 
her face to show her altered na- 
ture. Hate ages quickly. Young 
men could not see the yearning 
inside for the hate that pushed 
it aside and took the upper hand 
in her character. Hate is ruth- 
less—it rides rough-shod over 
any good qualities that strive 
to keep their footing. 

Well, that’s about all there is 


to it. That’s about all there is to 
anyone’s life who permits her- 
self to hate—a cessation of hap- 
piness and a‘ dreary old age. 
Hateful Hattie—she took her 
disappointment out on the very 
people who might have fulfilled 
that yearning in her heart. She 
traded her heritage of young 
beauty for a mess of emotional 
pottage! Wanting to be loved 
she forgot the first rule—to 
love! 

Please, girls, don’t ever allow 
yourselves to hate even the 
littlest bit. It’s like any other 
bad habit—it grows on you, and 
I mean that literally. It will ob- 
scure your pretty face with an 
ugly mask, and even when the 
clock of life strikes twelve you 
won’t be able to take it off be- 
cause you will have turned into 
the character you only wished 
to portray for an emotional in- 
terlude—Hateful Hattie! 


Prayer For Christmastide 


O divine Infant, who, after the wonders of Thy birth in 
Bethlehem, wishing to extend to the whole world Thine infinite 
mercy, didst call the Wise Men by heavenly inspiration to Thy 
crib, which was thus converted into a throne of royal grandeur, 
and didst graciously receive those holy men, who were cbedient 
to the divine call and hastened to Thy feet, acknowledging Thee 
and worshiping Thee as the Prince of Peace, the Redeemer of 
mankind, and the very Son of God; ah, renew in us the proofs 
of Thy goodness and almighty power; enlighten our minds, 
strengthen our wills, and inflame our hearts to know Thee, to 
serve Thee, and to love Thee in this life, meriting thus to enjoy 
Thee eternally in the life to come. 


The Word was made flesh, 
And dwelt amongst us. 
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Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.5.8. 


Ml |F I recall correctly, Father 

Tom, you said the last time 
we met that there was some- 
thing to be said regarding the 
correct sex code from the view- 
point of the essential law of 
Christian love—the law of love 
of God and neighbor.” 

“That I did. In fact, a whole 
lot might well be said. That law 
touches upon a very far-reach- 
ing yardstick or measuring rod 
to guide us in this important 
field. It is well worth looking 
into. 

“Let me begin by referring to 
an old teacher of mine—a man 
with a very unusual ability for 
analyzing things. In speaking of 
the harm done by unchastity in 
all its varied forms, and the 
moral wrong in it, he referred 
to this vice as ‘the deadliest 
enemy of. the home and of all the 
home means in unselfishness and 
sacredness.’ But, on the other 
hand, he pointed out the genuine 
values of chastity or the virtue 
of purity. I dug out, since meet- 
ing you last, one particularly in- 
clusive statement of his on the 
subject. I think I might well 
give it to you in his own clear- 
cut words. It should serve as a 
point of departure for our dis- 
cussion this evening. Here is 
what he says: 

“ forms of unchastity—in- 
continence and liberties among 
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So fathen and mother and 
the pastor talk it over. .... 


the unmarried, solitary sin, arti- 
ficial limitation of offspring, un- 
chastity in thought, imagination 
and desire—have this in, com- 
mon, that they isolate sex pleas- 
ure, the self-centered and selfish 
elements in the whole (love) 
complex from the unselfish and 
sacred elements. They satisfy 
self-centered and selfish crav- 
ings only, and hence so far as 
they go—and they go far—they 
stamp in and reinforce egoism, 
self-centeredness, selfishness, all 
in fact that is opposed to unsel- 
fish love of God and neighbor. 
They divide passion from the 
higher elements in love and par- 
enthood, instead of tying it up 
to these elements and utilizing 
it as a, or better, the means of 
leading up to the development of 
these unselfish and sacred ele- 
ments. They tend of their na- 
ture to deflect the streams of 
character from purer unselfish 
channels into starkly self-cen- 
tered or selfish channels. They 
strip passion of the normal con- 
trols and correctives and coul- 
ter-checks placed upon it by God 
and leave it shorn and naked in 
all its grossness and animality. 
They reap the pleasures of pas 
sion while selfishly evading the 
sacrifices and responsibilities of 
love and parenthood. They thus, 
like other forms of selfishness, 
make the unchaste man 
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woman into a sponging parasite. 
They are a betrayal of the racial 
trusteeship that sex is. They 
frustrate and set at naught and 
sneakingly elude a fundamental 
and seemingly the divine plan 
for our higher moral training, 
for our development and growth 
in unselfishness. Show me an 
unchaste man or woman and I 
shall show you a selfish one.’ 


“Strong words, aren’t they, 
Jim?” 

“Yes, they are, Father Tom. 
But I must add, also very con- 
vincing ones.” 

“And here, very briefly, is the 
reverse side of the picture. It 
shows the values of chastity or 
of the virtue of purity. Noting 
first of all that it is a social as 
well as a personal virtue, the 
author goes on to say: 

“It forwards and protects all 
that marriage and the home 
stand for. It contributes in 
myriad ways to human welfare 
and to the good of humanity. 


> The moral ideal of chastity is a 


direct corollary of our moral 
ideal of love of neighbor. It is 
a supreme form of unselfishness. 
God in commanding chastity as 
a virtue and in forbidding any 
breach of unchastity as mortal 
sin has in mind the protection of 
the deepest and most sacred 
rights and interests of His 
human family’” (John M. 
Cooper, Religious Outlines for 
Colleges), 

“That’s no less convincing 
than the other side of the pic- 
ture, Father Tom. Somehow, I 
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always felt a certain awareness 
of what he says, but I must con- 
fess that heretofore the matter 
was at best confused in my 
mind. But those words make it 
unmistabably clear. They remind 
me strongly, of course, of the 
selfish individualism of the day 
we referred to before. They 
show convincingly that chastity 
it a most useful moral virtue, in- 
deep that it is the guardian 
virtue of the home.” 


“Do you think you also get 
the point, Jim, that unchastity 
in its varied forms is opposed to 
the essential Christian law of 
love?” 


“Yes, I think so. That law is, 
as the Scriptures so plainly put 
it, the twofold law of love—love 
of God and neighbor. Unchastity 
fails to cultivate that law. In 
fact, it does the very contrary: 


it cultivates love of self. It . 


stamps in selfishness. It isolates 
the selfish elements from the un- 
selfish element of the love com- 
plex, seeking them alone.” 


“Quite right. And selfishness 
or self-love is the contrary of 
altruism or other-love. The more 
the individual centers his love in 
self, the less will he center it in 
God or fellowman,” 

“Obviously too, Father Tom, 
there is much that is unnatural 
about unchastity. And that 
would suggest that harm would 
come from it on that score too. 
Am I right?” 

“Perfectly. The various im- 
moralities in the field of sex are 
unnatural, as you say. And one 
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might well add that, by the same 
token, they do much harm. 


“Take, for example, the mat- 
ter of birth control. Its un- 
naturalness should be very obvi- 
ous. It is really just a cheap 
filching of the pleasure of sex, 
combined with a _ deliberately 
planned rejection of the purpose 
of the attraction and union of 
the sexes, namely, the child.” 


“I am glad you brought up 
that example, Father Tom. I 
must say that to me—quite aside 
from all consideration of moral- 
ity—the practice has always 
struck me as revolting. And I 
feel certain the same must be 
true in the case of any dignified, 
fine-grained person. It’s an 
abomination.” 


“I understand your attitude 
perfectly, Jim. Yet, there is ap- 
parently the fact that the prac- 
tice has become fairly common- 
place today, both in and outside 
of marriage. It must be then 
that human beings can accustom 
themselves to strangely abnor- 
mal things.” 

“Yes, very unnatural things, 
Father—at any rate, when the 
powerful drive of sex is con- 
cerned.” 

“And also where other appe- 
tites are concerned, Jim. Pos- 
sibly you have never heard of 
the disgusting practice regard- 
ing eating and drinking that 
once became quite commonplace 
in certain Roman circles. These 
Romans would eat and drink 
their fill, that is, sate their appe- 
tites for food and drink, and 


then withdraw to their. so-called 
‘vomitoria’ (the word should.ex- 
plain itself), there to tickle their 
talons and disgorge the food and 
drink they had taken. As are 


sult they were then able to ref 
turn and once more indulge 
their appetites with delicioy 


viands and tasty liquors. Yo 
see, the real purpose for which 
nature had given them appetite 
for food or drink—the strength 
ening of the body and keeping it 
healthy—was set aside, and in 
its place was substituted a mer 
means to that end, the continued 
satisfaction of an appetite, th 
pleasure of eating and drinking. 
I am sure that to the ordinary 
American, such a practice woul 
seem utterly revolting. Yet, the 
Romans accustomed themselves 
to it. And they did so in the 
face of the fact that, in their 
way at least, they were a highly 
civilized people. Obviously, 
people can, as you say, accustom 
themselves to strange and wl 
natural things. 


“But, to return to our example 
of contraception, isn’t it essel 
tially the same thing? It also 
jects the primary purpose of! 
faculty and substitutes for it! 
secondary thing, a means to # 
end. That is, it deliberately 
jects the procreation of the chil 
—the purpose for which nati 
and nature’s God endowed mi 
and woman with the drive © 
sex—and substitutes in its plat 
mere sexual pleasure.” 

“That is an interesting a 
logy and observation, Fathe 
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And, incidentally, it makes the 
practice of birth control seem 
even more revolting and unnatu- 
ral to me than heretofore. In 
fact, it makes it appear that all 
other forms of chastity are also 
unnatural. For after all, they 
are essentially the same. 


“But how about the harm you 
say results, Father Tom? Could 
you elaborate on that a bit?” 


“Certainly you realize, Jim, 
that our family life has actually 
become highly disorganized, ex- 
ceedingly disintegrated. Even 
the sorry stories in the daily 
press about divorce and other 
forms of broken homes, and 
about the delinquency of chil- 
dren and other evidences of 
family failures would tell one 
that. But there is also the fact, 
as you yourself pointed out 
when we began discussing these 
matters, that the environment in 
which we live today has become 
pretty corrupt. In other words, 
sexual excesses, sins of unchas- 
tity have taken on very large 
proportions. Wouldn’t you con- 
clude that one and one make 
two?” 

“Well, at any rate, I wou!dn’t 
be surprised, Father.” 

“Let me put it to you this 
way. Genuine affection is un- 
questionably a powerfully in- 


tegrating family bond. Where 
true love, unselfish love, exists 
between the family members, the 
group is closely integrated, se- 
curely bound together. Not only 
that. There is not merely the 
matter of 


integration or un- 
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breakable unity. The more un- 
selfish the love and the more 
perfect the happiness of the 
spouses and parents, the more 
perfect the conditions in the 
home for the rearing of the chil- 
dren, for carrying out the pur- 
= of marriage and family 
ife.” 


“Well, assuredly, Father Tom, 
it is clear to me that genuine 
child training demands the reign 
of love, the harmonious unison 
of happy parents and children 
within the family circle.” 


“By the same token, then, you 
would undoubtedly admit that 
where genuine love is lacking, 
when, instead, _ selfishness 
abounds, one can only expect that 
family life will fail to function 
effectively, and may even totally 
disintegrate. And need I add, 
after what has already been 
said, that certainly one great 
source of selfishness is unchas- 
tity in any or all of its varied 
forms.” 


“That’s crystal clear to me, 
Father Tom.” 


“So much for the family. Now 
lets look at the matter from the 
viewpoint of the individual. To 
me there is no doubt that he also 
suffers greatly from unchastity. 
An unchaste person is a selfish 
person. And a selfish human 
being certainly does not seem a 
happy and normally developed 
human being. He does not per- 
mit his nature to expand, so to 
speak. He is narrow, ingrowing, 
unsocial. He feels inferior, is 
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even antagonistic. Furthermore, 
it is simply a mistake to think 
that man’s happiness and normal 
development are to be found, not 
in the control of his instincts, 
not in their mastery by reason, 
but in their liberation. To un- 
leash man’s instincts, to lower 
his standards of conduct to the 
level of his weakness, is to suffo- 
cate in his soul the spirit that 
urges him upward and onward 
to ever higher heights. To let 
down the bars of morality is to 
rob him of the promptings of 
his noblest aspirations. It is to 
cripple his capacity for advance- 
ment, for spiritual growth. It 
is to substitute animalism for 
human conduct uncivilize 
him.” 

“T agree, Father. I can’t ima- 
gine a rational human being 
truly happy or making any gen- 
uine progress who has given 
himself over to animal] freedom.” 

“And, of course, all this does 
not yet touch upon the question 
of man’s final end, the end for 
which God created him. I am 
sure I need not tell you, Jim, 
that it is not sheer animal-man 
but rational-man—man created 
according to the image and like- 
ness of God, and for God—that 
is to contemplate the Beatific 
Vision, that is to enjoy God 
throughout eternity.” 

“That is all both clear and 
interesting as you put it, Fa- 
ther Tom. What a civilization 
mere animalism must eventually 
result in, it is not difficult to 
imagine. Emphasis on sex, the 


separation of sex pleasure from 
the other elements of love 
whether inside or outside of 
marriage—must imply the culti- 
vation of a low order of love, one 
that involves a progressive limi- 
tation of power to carry life to 
the highest altitude of love’s ex- 
periences. It implies the sacri- 
fice of the lasting and compe: 
ling power of love at its best 
for the passing thrills of a cheap 
emotionalism. I don’t under. 
stand how anyone could doubt 
that the result could be anything 
but harmful to the individual.” 


“And you would hardly expect 
the family to be of higher cali- 
ber than the individuals who 
found it or constitute it, would 
you, Jim?” 

“Obviously not, Father. Nor 
the nation or society generally. 
The old saying ‘as the family, 9 
the nation’ still holds true. You 
know, Father Tom, it’s begit- 
ning to dawn on me, as a result 
of what you have said, why # 
many peoples have not risen t0 
higher heights of civilization, 
and why some have risen, only to 
go into a slump again and evel 
disappear. Certainly it woul 
seem that there is here one big 
explanation for these facts 0 
history.” 

“Yes, Jim. And I feel that it 
our day the social purpose of the 
sex instinct and marriage is nO 
given nearly enough attention. 
The important fact is that tbis 
drive in human nature does nO 
exist for this or that individual 
It exists for a social purpose. It 
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exists for the end of the species. 
Or, as we put it, the purpose of 
marriage—a fact that is largely 
rejected today—is the child. The 
union of the sexes has no justi- 
fication except to serve the end 
of the human race. If in the de- 
signs of nature and nature’s 
God, another means had been 
provided for the propagation of 
the race, there scems little if any 
reason to believe there would 
have been any sex differentiation 
among human beings—in other 
words, that there would be man 
and woman and their sexual 
union. Sex pleasure is therefore 
under no condition an end in it- 
self, as the unchaste apparently 
would have it. It is only a means 
to an end. It is an inducement 
to reproduce, a means planted in 
human nature to assure the pre- 
servation of the race. Without 
it the race would die out.” 
“Nature is pretty remarkable, 
Father Tom. Apparently it has 
so arranged matters that the 
stability of the marriage union 
and the purpose of marriage and 
the family—the begetting and 
rearing of children—are most 
intimately bound together.” 


“Yes, and woe betide the 


peoples who fly in the face of 
nature. Apparently something 
of that great lesson has lately 
dawned on Russia. She has radi- 
cally changed her earlier atti- 
tude towards marriage and the 
family. Unfortunately, I fear we 
cannot say that of the Western 
World—at any rate, not to date. 
And unless that situation is 
altered, I for one feel the ulti- 
mate consequences are anything 
but pleasant to contemplate.” 

“I feel the same way about it, 
Father Tom.” 

“But such broad sweeps of 
territory are probably far re- 
moved from your interests in 
this subject, Jim—the good of 
your children, your own family 
circle. Perhaps the next time we 
can bring matters nearer home.” 

“None of it is totally removed 
from my interest, Father. In- 
deed it is all most interesting. 
Furthermore, there really 
much more good material in our 
,discussion this evening that I 
am sure Mary and I will be able 
to pass on to advantage to our 
youngsters as occasion presents 
itself. Let me say we are both | 
most grateful for your time and 
interest.” 


Feast Uf The Holy Innocents 


It is appropriate to honor the Holy Innocents by giving a 
blessing to children on this day. There are not a few parishes 
in which ithe young children are brought to the church and 
blessed on the Feast. For children under seven years the for- 
mula for the “Blessing of an Infant” is used. 


Any man can stand up to his opponents: give me the man 
who can stand up to his friends.—William Gladstone. 
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Make Mine Three 


Helen Jean Haacke 


ROBABLY sounds like an or- 
der for something good, 
doesn’t it. Well, it is a sugges- 
tion for something mighty won- 
derful, the custom of hearing 
three Masses on Christmas Day. 
It’s not a new idea, but a very 
worthwhile one that is centur- 
ies old. 

The Church has made this a 
convenient habit for everyone, 
by permitting each member of 
her clergy to celebrate not just 
one, but three Masses on that 
great Feast. 


Maybe you have always made 


it a practice to assist at a Mid- 
night Mass, and then just never 
got around to going back for an- 


other Mass later. Midnight 
Masses are inspiring, with all 
the accompanying pomp, and the 
throngs of worshippers. But you 
will find it is even more “soul 
satisfying” to have heard three 
Masses. There is really no ex- 
cuse for “not having time.” In 


It is an order for 
something good 


most if not in all parishes, the 
pastor usually has Masses 
scheduled to fit into anyone's 
program. 


Due to the stress of the atom- 
age too many of the old religious 
practices are gradually being 
dropped. This one is certainly 
one that is worth reviving. 


Attend the Midnight Mass if 
you wish, but why not plan your 
program to include two more 
Masses later in the day? They 
needn’t be all High Masses, any 
Mass is of Infinite Value. 


You will be planning extra 
special menus and forms of en- 
tertainment for your temporal 
enjoyment of Christmas day. 
After all it is a “big day” to 
any Christian, but don’t neglect 
the Spiritual celebration, either. 


Make yours “three,” and you 
will really enjoy a fine Christ- 
mas, one that is “thrice Bless- 
ed.” 


Function Of The State 


The State and politics have, in fact, precisely the office of 
securing for the family of every social class conditions neces- 
sary for them to exist and to evolve as economic, juridical, and 
moral units. Then the family will really be the vital nucleus 
of men who are earning honestly their temporal and eternal 
welfare.—Pius XII in Women’s Duties in the Social and Politi- 


cal World. 
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Marys Message lo 
Modern Mothers 


Condensed from The Grail* 


Bonate, 1944 


THE little town of Bonate is in 

the hills of the Catholic 
rural region northeast of Milan. 
There, April 23, 1937, was born 
Adelaide Roncalli, destined to 
become another of Mary’s mes- 
sengers to the modern world. 
Seven years later, during the 
Nazi occupation, when the parish 
priest came to bless the Roncalli 
home, young Adelaide went to 
him with a statue of Our Lady 
and said: 


“Please bless this for me, Fa- 
ther.” 


After the priest had done so, 
he added, as a reminder of a 
sermon in which he had referred 
to mortifications as flowers to 
be offered to Mary: 


“Remember to give the Ma- 
donna many beautiful flowers.” 
“Yes, Father,” exclaimed Adel- 
aide, taking his words literally. 
And thenceforth every day she 
went with three young cousins 
Into the fields and gathered 


(Editor’s Note: The recent Ap- 
parition of the Blessed Virgin, 
which occurred at Bonate near 
ergamo in Northern Italy in May, 
1944, has been investigated and 
— by the Bishop of Berza- 
0. 


* St. Meinrads, Indiana 


Raphael Brown 


flowers for the family shrine of 
Our Lady. 


Late in the afternoon of Sat- 
urday, May 13, 1944 (the same 
day as the first apparition at 
Fatima, while the girls were 
picking flowers, Adelaide looked 
up and perceived a beautiful 
Lady standing in a bright light. 
At first the child was frightened, 
but the Lady said: 

“Do not be afraid. JI am the 
Madonna. If you become good, 
no longer yielding to your cap- 
rices, and praying a great deal, 
I will come back. I ask you to 
come to this spot nine days in 
succession.” 

Meanwhile the cousins had no- 
ticed that Adelaide seemed para- 
lyzed and unconscious, and they 
ran home to tell her mother that 
she was “standing there dead!” 
Signora Roncalli sensibly replied 
that if Adelaide was standing up 
she was not dead. She followed 
the children to the field, where 
she found her daughter still in 
a trance. But soon Adelaide 
came back to herself and told 
her mother: 

“T have seen the Madonna!” 

“You’re out of your mind,” 
exclaimed Signora Roncalli. 
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“Don’t say such things—they 


will put you in prison... and- 


me too!” 


The next day a group of little 
girls accompanied Adelaide to 
the field, and this time the Bless- 
ed Virgin announced that the 
war would soon end if people 
prayed and did penance. When 
the other girls told that Adel- 
aide Roncalli had seen the Ma- 
donna, she received a scolding 
from both the parish priest and 
her father. Yet she insisted: 


“Tt’s no use—I did see her— 
that is certain!” 


On the third day, Signora 
Roncalli told her . daughter to 
stop telling lies. But Adelaide 
replied, “Mother, I am not tell- 
ing lies! It’s true—I saw the 
Madonna She told me not to 
be afraid, that she was the Ma- 
donna, that I must become bet- 
ter, and that when I grow up 
I will be a Sister, and...” 

“And what else?” 

“To tell bad mothers to stop 
committing ugly sins, to pray 
and do penance. And then, after 
a little time, the Madonna will 
bring to an end the troubles 
that are afflicting us now.” 

That afternoon Signora Ron- 
calli allowed her daughter to go 
back to the field at six o’clock, 
the usual time. The girl was 
given a vision of the Holy Fam- 
ily. But when she was ques- 
tioned she would only say: 

“The Madonna told me some 
things, but I must say nothing 
to anyone except the Pope or 
the Bishop!” 


Not even the priest succeeded 
in making the seven-year-old 
child say one word, 


During the following days we 
attempts were made to prevent 
Adelaide from keeping her ap 
pointments with the Blessed Vir 
gin. Once the clock was se — 


back. But when it was clos | 


to six, she exclaimed: “The 
clock is not right—it’s six 
o’clock!” And she ran off to 
the field. 


A few days later the police 
announced that the crowds flock 
ing to the field were creating 
public disturbance. Adelaide 
was locked up in her room a 
home, and two more door 
through which she would have 7 
to pass were also locked. Buta) 


six o’clock all three locked doors 
opened by themselves, and Adel 
aide ran out to meet the Ma 
donna. 


On May 18, at the sixth ap 
parition, a crowd of over 1,00 
persons, including many sick, 
was present. Once when the peo 


_ple were praying in a. disorder 


ly way, Adelaide burst into tears 
and made this significant com 
plaint: 

“The Madonna heen not come 
because we are not praying wel 
enough!” 

And in fact one of the mes 
sages given to the world by the 


Blessed Virgin at Bonate is: 


“Everybody—the just and sit- 
ners—must pray, pray without 
tiring for the world in its stf- 
fering!” 
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And at Bonate as at ‘Fatima, 


‘a marvelous celestial phenome- 


non was seen by thousands. One 


- day Adelaide announced: 


-“Tomorrow we will be able to 
look at the sun and see all the 
colors!” 


And on the next afternoon the 
crowd gazed directly at the 
bright sun without the slightest 
discomfort. 

At the end of the nine days, 
the Blessed Virgin promised to 
come back on the last four days 
of the month. On Sunday, May 
28, 300,000 persons gathered in 
Bonate, and many of the sick de- 


-clared that they had been healed. 


Adelaide stated that the Ma- 
donna had also promised that 
when the war came close to Ber- 
gamo, it would go no farther 
and no damage would be done to 
the town. When the Bishop of 
Bergamo heard this, he remark- 
ed: 


“If that miracle takes place, | 


we will build a Shrine.” 

And that is exactly what hap- 
pened at the end of April, 1945. 
As the front lines drew nearer, 
the German Army suddenly sur- 
rendered throughout Northern 
Italy, and the American Fifth 
Army troops entered Bergamo 
amid the ringing of church-bells 
and a delirious welcome by the 
whole population. 


“When Adelaide was taken to 
see the Bishop, he concealed him- 
self in a group of priests, but 
she'went to him and said: 


“You are the Bishop!” 


And she would only tell her 
secret to him alone. 


The last apparition took place 
on June 18, 1944 (the same day 
as the second apparition of Our 
Lady of Fatima). Later the 
site of the apparitions was pur- 
chased and a Chapel of the Ma- 
donna built there. 


Adelaide was placed in a 
boarding school under the care 
of teaching Sisters, where she 
studies and plays happily with 
girls of her age. Remembering 
that the Blessed Virgin had told 
her to acecpt no gifts of money 
or clothes, but to dress in a 
simple way, young Adelaide is al- 
ways modestly clothed. Other- 
wise there seems to be nothing 
extraordinary about her—except 
in church, when she prays. Then 


.she has more fervor than the 


other girls. 


Such is today the innocent 
Christian girl whom the Imma- 
culate Mother selected to give 
the special message to modern 
mothers: 


“Tell the bad mothers to stop 
committing ugly sins, to pray 
and to do penance .. .!” 


By a margin of only two votes the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, meeting in Montreal, defeated a resolution 
which would have completely forbidden marriages between Jews 


and unconverted gentiles, 
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Parents Versus 


Joseph E. Schieder 


FOR years it has been my hap- 
py privilege to work among 
the youth of our nation. These 
years, as I look back over them, 
have been filled with heartaches 
and tears, with joy and sorrows, 
with happiness and satisfaction, 
but I assure you that I would not 
trade any one of them for any- 
thing else on the face of this 
earth, for I am firmly convinced 
that to work among the citi- 
zens of tomorrow is a work that 
is Christ-like in its nature, and 
is filled with great blessings. 
During the course of these 
years I have made many and 
various observations. There is 


one, I am sad to say, that is all 


too true. It is a condition that 
exists much too often in the 
homes of our nation today. It is 
a condition in which many par- 
ents act not in the capacity of 
fathers or mothers, not in the 
role of counsellors to their chil- 
dren, but rather in a role where 
it seems they maintain a con- 
stant tempo of opposition. I am 
not going to say that this is true 
of the great number of parents 
in America, nor am I even going 
so far as to say that the parents 
who act in this manner are act- 
ing wilfully or with malice. But 
rather I am going to hold them’ 
excused on the ground of ignor- 
ance, or should I say forgeiful- 


Talk given in Faith in Our Time radio program, M. B. S., 
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Their Children 


Some tips for 
Mom and Dad 


ness of the priceless treasures 
that they have in their home in 
the form of their children? 
Allow me to be a bit more con- 
crete in my indictment. One day 
Johnny, when shopping at the 
corner store, while the back of 
the proprietor is turned, reaches 
over to steal a dollar. The pro- 
prietor turns quickly, catches 
him, reprimands him, and in- 
mediately calls home and informs 
his ‘mother of the theft. Johnny, 
upon his return, is quite ashamed 
but he is able to face his mother. 
She, after reprimanding him and 
explaining the seriousness of his 
mistake, is usually, able to for- 
give. But then there is the mat- 
ter of informing Dad. A hurried 
council of war is held, the laund- 
ress is brought up from the cel- 
lar, the woman upstairs is called 
in, and all put their heads to 
gether to find the best possible 
means of informing Dad of the 
mistake of his son. Mother real 
izes that the best way to a man's 
heart is through his stomach, 80 
she prepares the best meal pos 
sible and all of the family stand 
by until the head of the house 
enters that evening. : 
It becomes apparent immedi- 
ately from the look upon his face 
that the next few hours are ge 
ing to be most difficult. At dit 
ner, only a few short sentences 


October 2, 1947. 
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are uttered and a few repri- 
mands come forth from the one 
who is known as the father of 
the family. Nervously, the whole 
family waits until he is well 
situated in his parlor chair and 
has the evening paper before 
him. Then they assemble them- 
selves in battle array; Mother 
first, Johnny next, and Sis takes 
haven in the kitchen where she 
will be far enough away. 


Mother starts the conversation 
with: “Dad!” Immediately the 
response is heard: “What has he 
done now?” This approach alone, 
my dear friends, is sufficient to 
scare the youngster out of his 
wits. Mother continues and tells 
Dad what has happened that aft- 
ernoon. A terrible tempest fol- 
lows, accusations, calling of 
names and finally, bodily chas- 
tisement of Johnny. The whole 
disgusting episode is brought to 
a close by dismissing Johnny and 
sending him off with the accusa- 
tion ringing in his ears that he 
is nothing but a little thief. 

During the weeks that follow 
the only time the silence is brok- 
en between Johnny and his fa- 
ther is when Dad calls his son 
a thief. He repeats it over and 
over again: “You’re nothing but 
_ athief.” More than once in my 
| toe as advisor to the Youth 
_ Bureau of the Buffalo Police De- 
partment have I had before me a 
lad arrested ‘for theft who has 
| confidentially told me: “My Dad 
insisted for so long that I was 
| athief that I finally made up my 


me to be a real, thorough rob- 


In the name of all that’s good 
and holy, Dads, let’s change this 
scene we have just enacted. Let’s 
try to return home at night 
with a smile on our face. If 
something has gone wrong with 
the children during the day, let’s 
suggest that we wait until after 
dinner and then have the one 
who is the culprit tell his own 
story. During dinner that eve- 
ning, try to be particularly 
pleasant, try to ease a difficult 
situation for your son. In the 
case we have just described, 
Johnny might have been taken 
into the parlor and Dad might 
have listened patiently. When 
he was all finished he might have 
explained somewhat in this man- 
ner: 


“Johnny, you thought the 
grocer had a lot of money. Did 
you ever realize that at the end 
of the week when he has paid his 
bills, he perhaps has only a dol- 
lar or two left to enjoy himself 
with. But even if he had a lot 
of money, you must remember 
we never are allowed to take 
things which belong to others. 
I’m sure you wouldn’t like it if 
somebody took your dollar allow- 
ance that I give you each week. 
That’s the way the grocer felt. 
Surely, Mother and I have been 
good to you. When you do a 
thing like that, we walk down 
the street and people will point 
us out and say: ‘That’s the Moth- 
er and Father of the boy up the 
street who is a thief.’ Perhaps 
you didn’t realize what you did, 
but te emphasize the fact, this 
week I’m not going to give vou 
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your allowance. We'll just for- 
get about it. In fact, let’s for- 
get the whole incident and. shake 
hands. Remember, Johnny, if 
you’re short in the future, come 
and tell me. I haven’t too much 
but we can talk it over and al- 
ways find a way.” 


Try, Dads, to the best of your 
ability, so long as you live, never 
to refer to the incident again. 
In a day or two, you happen to 
return with a couple of baseball 
tickets. You happen to have 
them because you _ purposely 
bought them, and off you and 
Johnny go, the next night, to the 
baseball game. Don’t you realize 
what this means? This, then, is 
a Dad in every sense of the word. 
His Dad in whom a boy can con- 
fide and who always and forever 
is willing to forgive. A Dad 
that Johnny will ever be proud 
of. 
On the other hand, it might 
happen something like this. Some 
evening when Mother is putting: 
away the dishes, sixteen-year-old 
Mary Jane quietly informs her 
that she is in love. Oh, what a 
horrible shock! But for heaven’s 
sake, Mothers, don’t drop the 
dishes; they’re too valuable these 
days, but rather be prepared 
ahead of time for this statement 
which is eventually bound to 
come. When you are informed 
of this first love affair, don’t 


go into a rage and oppose it. 
Don’t let your daughter know: 


that you don’t want her to meet 
some boy friend, because if you 
follow these tactics, she is bound 
to continue on behind your back 


in the friendship that is already 
begun; she is bound to think és 
of you for opposing what is the 
biggest event of her young life 

On the contrary, tell her that 
you’re pleased and ask her when 
she’s going to see her boy friend 
again. You may be told that 7 


the following Sunday night is © 


date night. Inform her that you 
would like to have him come t 
the house so that Dad and you 
might meet him. During the 
next few days, inform Dad of the 
turn of events and be sure to be 
prepared on Sunday night for 
anything, and also inform Dad 
to let you handle the situation, 
since in these situations Mothers © 
are much more subtle than Dads. 7 

Sure as you live, at the ap © 
pointed hour on Sunday evening, | 


your daughter will wheel ina 


1947 edition of Simple Simon. 
Dad will almost pass out when 
he realizes this is the future heir 
to his business, but don’t let that 
disturb you. Remember, Mary 
Jane is still young. She will be 
in and out of love many times 
before she finally selects the 
right one. Be nice to him, gra 
cious, and nice to her. Then, in 
the days that follow, in a quiet, 
friendly conversation, you might 
suggest that it’s her life and she 
may do as she chooses, provided 
the boy has a good moral back 
ground and character, but you 
would, just as a friend and coum 
sellor, suggest this or that. 
If you do this, Mothers, you 
can rest assured that in ninety 
nine cases out of a hundred, your 
daughter will heed your advice 
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We suggest that you do not be- 
come too alarmed about these 
early love affairs. I have known 
many boys in my own city-wide 
youth club to fall violently in love 
around sixteen or seventeen and 
after a few weeks, their whole 
attitude seems to be changed. 
Upon careful inquiry about their 
fair friends, I have sometimes 
received this answer: ‘Father, 
it’s all over, I’ve decided to be- 
come a priest.” 

And so, I beg of you parents, 
not to become alarmed about the 
matter of boys and girls keeping 
company with one another. So 
long as their companions are 
good and decent, it is only right 
and just that young folks in their 
middle teen-age should begin to 
keep moderate company. Open 


wide your home to their boy 


friends and girl friends. Show 
a deep interest in the ones they 
keep company with. 

Try to realize that these boys 


and girls are flesh of your fiesh 
and blood of your blood. During 
their teen-age days they need 
you more than ever before. They 
don’t need your opposition. They 
need your counsel, your guid- 
ance, your love, your understand- 
ing and above all, your forgive- 
ness. If you follow this course 
you can rest assured that the 
undying love that Almighty God 
has planted in the hearts of your 
children will grow stronger and 
deeper as the years go on. And 
when you go down the far side 
of the hill of life, and when your 
hair is turning to silver and 
your eyes are growing dim, your 
children will stand off a little to 
the side, every inch the success 
you thought they would be, and 
with a smile upon their faces, 
and justifiable pride in their 
hearts, they will say with the 
greatest feeling: “That’s my 
Dad, that’s my Mom, God love 
them.” 


That Nunlike Faith 


A convert from one of the Protestant sects writes about 


her recent experiences with some missionary nuns: 
continuously, endlessly amaze me. 


I have. 


“They 
I have faith; I know that 


But I find myself watching these meek girls turned 


nuns perform miracles with all the wonder of a little boy at a 
Magician’s show. Yesterday they decided that one of their 
young sisters, who had had a cancer of the stomach and liver 
for months, had had enough. She wasn’t any worse than she 
had been for half a year, but yesterday they decided that St. 
Joseph should take her home. He did. I thought he probably 
would, knowing what I did of the power of these nuns at 
prayer. But I kept enough doubt to call up and ask. The 
sister who answered the phone said happily, ‘Oh yes; she 
has gone home to God.’ It must be dull being a Protestant. 
I am glad I can scarcely remember.”—Fr. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
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Christmas With The Trapps 


At the Trapp Family Farm in 

Stowe, Vermont, just as in 
hundreds of villages in the Fam- 
ily’s Tyrol, the Christmas sea- 
son begins each year on the first 
Sunday of Advent, when Baron 
George von Trapp, patriarch of 
the musical brood, climbs a tall 
ladder to hang from the ceiling 
in his living room an Advent 
crown of fir twigs. One of four 
candles which the crown bears is 
ceremoniously lighted, and ap- 
propriate songs are sung. On 
this same day, each member of 
the Family draws from a bowl 
the name of another, to whom he 
will give a small anonymous 
“surprise” every day until Chris- 
mas. This graceful custom of 
pre-Christmas giving continues 
whether the Family is at home or 
on tour, and sets a pleasant back- 
ground for greater festivities to 
come. The Advent crown re- 
mains until Christmas, too, and 
on each succeeding Sunday an- 
other of the four candles is light- 
ed. 


Early in Advent, the little 
Christmas manger scene is set 
up in the living room. Every 
Tyrolean family numbers among 
its treasures one of these Krip- 
pen, handed down sometimes for 
hundreds of years, and each suc- 
ceeding generation tries to 
beautify the set by adding one 
or more exquisitely hand-carved 


It starts with 
Advent seasm 


little wooden figure to the At 
oration procession. Though Vem 
mont community life does not ini 
clude the visit on St. Nichola 
Eve from three neighbon-& 
dressed as St. Nicholas, an ang 
and a devil—which delights 
rolean children each year, sf 
year-old Johannes von Trapp wil 
surely find his shoes filled wit 
Lebkuchen, rich little spice cake 
made by his sisters in the shai 
of the jolly saint, when he awal 
ens on the morning of Decembe 

6th. 
Throughout the days 
Christmas, tantalizing smells an 
wafted from the kitchen, i 
which Johanna von Trapp all 
her sisters turn out a variety (f 
candies and cookies which wil 
be used not only in entertainim 
friends, but as decorations {nf 
the tree. There is a great bustkf 
and air of secrecy about th 
workrooms in which the doubly 
gifted brothers and sisters malt 
beautiful handcrafted gifts if 
one another and for their pt 
ents, much conspiratorial whitf 
pering as the younger childr 
consult about what to give whong 
All this activity comes to at 
max, naturally, on Christm 
Eve. After a light supper ( 

cause for all Catholics the 
before Christmas is a fast day) 
the living room which has be! 
locked for several days is throm 
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open with a flourish, and the 
Christmas tree is revealed in all 
its glory—towering to the ceil- 
ing, hung with lights and with 
hundreds of little ornaments 
which are doubly delightful be- 
cause every one is edible as well 
as decorative. There are fruits 
and candies and little cookies, 
painstakingly wrapped in fluted 
tissie paper and hung from the 
branches with bright-colored 
wool. And of course there are 
the gifts—each showing as much 
evidence of loving thoughtful- 
ness as of the giver’s artistic tal- 
ents, 


The Family goes to bed very 
early on Christmas Eve, to sleep 
afew hours until it is time for 
the Midnight Mass. Then occurs 
one of the most beautiful of all 
the time-hallowed ceremonies 
which the Trapps have brought 
with them from the Old World. 
A little before midnight, the 
Baron and Baroness waken and 
dress; then each lights a lantern 
and they go to the door of their 
eldest son Rupert, singing to- 
gether the carol “Hirten Auf Um 
Mitternacht,” a simple, reverent 
melody which has often brought 
tears to the eyes of even the 
most sophisticated concert-goers. 
When Rupert is wakened by the 
singing, he rises, lights his own 
lantern, and joins his parents as 
they go to the door of the next 
eldest child. The procession con- 
tinues from door to door until 


all are together and all singing, 
and then they go in a body down 
the snow-covered Vermont hill- 
side to Midnight Mass. The lit- 
tle chapel, which the Trapps con- 
verted with their own hands 
from a neglected barn to a beau- 
tifully-decorated place of wor- 
ship, is a poignant reminder of 
the manger at which the Infant 
Jesus first received the homage 
of the shepherds. 


The Trapp Family’s Tyrolean- 
style Christmas celebration lasts 
until Twelfth Night. After a last 
round of carol-singing on that 
evening, when family prayers 
have been said, the eldest son 
takes from the fireplace a shovel- 
ful of live coals, upon which the 
father sprinkles incense. Then 
the Family goes in a group to 
each door of the house, and even 
to the doors behind which ani- 
mals and fowl are housed. At 
each door, the father, standing 
in the flow of the burning in- 
cense, asks a blessing on the 
threshold. This ceremony marks 
the end of the Christmas season, 
and the next day the tree is taken 
down, the crib with its little 
figures tenderly put away until 
another year. But the glow of 
love and reverence, expressed in 
simple, human terms through the 
holiday celebrations, colors the 
lives of this loving and lovable 
family group with the spirit of 
Christmas throughout the year. 


Voter: I couldn’t vote for you if you were the angel Gabriel. 
Candidate: If I were the angel Gabriel, you wouldn’t even 


be in my precinct. 
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Must You Scream? 


Lelia H. Jakes 


“GUE certainly must be a 
shrew,” I thought as my 
neighbor a block away carried 
noisily on. She had nagged and 
shouted at her children for ten 
minutes straight. No admirable 
person could possibly do that. 

Then one day I had a surprise. 
My noisy neighbor was young 
and attractive and low-voiced as 
she chatted with a group of us 
in the corner store. Only when 
she spoke to her two little boys 
did she raise her voice. 

Why? you ask. It’s habit. She 
has screamed orders over and 
over until the children no longer 
pretend to pay attention. The 
older boy’s attitude plainly said, 
“Why listen now? She’ll say it 
again. I’ll answer when I get 
good and ready.” 

Perhaps we should amplify the 
word scream. The dictionary 
says “to utter in a loud, piercing 
voice.” And don’t a lot of us do 
just that, even though we don’t 
call it screaming? Nerves get a 
lot of the blame that should 
rightly go to our own lack of 
self-control. You become excited 
and raise your voice and your 
child raises his. Lower yours 
and—well, try it and see what 
happens. 

Screaming never builds happy 
family relations. A day of this 
tenses everyone’s nerves until 
mother and children are all 


for the family to relax and ply 
together, or to visit happily, 

Screaming does not increay 
the respect of the child for his 
mother. He’s ashamed that othe 
children hear her and make r 
marks about her. Moreover,: 
nagger is never popular wit 
anyone, and that’s exactly what: 
screamer becomes. 

Screaming does not build th 
mother into the attractive per 
son she should be. Every chili 
longs for the very best mothe 
in the whole world, at least if 
the eyes of his companions. Hi 
proudest moments come whe 
friends praise her. My littl 
neighbors are created of all thi 
happiness. 

Screaming does not make fit 
happy companionship. No chili 
wants his misbehavior, his mis 
takes, and his problems aired tt 
the neighborhood. For that mat 
ter, neither does any husband 
Quiet, friendly conversation wil 
iron troubles and keep everyolt 
pals. 

“How will we overcome thes 
tendencies to scream or even 
raise our voices?” you ask. Th 
first way is self-discipline. Tl 
best teacher I know has learnél 
to lower her voice as the chi 
dren raise theirs. Soon curiositf 
prompts them to listen. She al 


Lady, yw 
must not 
i wound up tight when fathe 
} comes home. It’s impossible thai 
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MUST YOU SCREAM? 


makes it a rule to say a thing 
just once to her group. As soon 


= as they find she’s not repeating 
© they learn to listen the first time. 
© The sense that he’s missing out 
© on something will make any child 


alert. 


dividends. 


It isn’t so easy to make 
vourself do these two things, but 
stick to them for they pay big 
You can do it. 

Kind firmness with children 
will also help you. Open your 
mouth to scream and then close 
it tight. Put your arm around the 
offender and say firmly, but 
quietly, “Honey boy, we’re not 
doing that again—ever.” Look 
him squarely in the eyes and then 
give him a little squeeze and a 
smile. There, don’t you feel bet- 
ter already? 

Requests instead of commands 
help the child to obey. Say quiet- 
ly, “Let’s do this.” “Shall we 
work in the garden?” “I’d like 
you to go to the store.” That 
sort of thing gives the child the 
feeling that he has an alterna- 
tive, but also that he has an op- 
portunity to be agreeable and 
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helpful. Any child loves to feel 
a oneness with adults. 


The best way to do away with 
screaming is never to scream, not 
even to call your child home from 
the next block. Give him a num- 
ber and ring a bell or blow a 
whistle that many times. That 
call is his own and he feels re- 
sponsible for it. Then don’t be 
unreasonable about the time it 
takes him to get home, you can 
gauge that and call him accord- 
ingly. Be firm in a nice way. 


Must you scream? Not if you 
want a household that is the 
envy of the neighborhood. Life 
should be ordered, quiet, and 
happy. Each child is entitled to 
these things. More than that he 
is entitled to a perfectly poised, 
self-controlled, just mother, one 
of whom he can be consistently 
proud. Your husband deserves 
just that sort of wife, and you 
deserve all the satisfaction per- 
fect poise can give you. 

Must you scream? Lady, you 
must not. 


For The Children 


Jesus Goes To Jerusalem 


To be read to 
the little tots 


“JESUS, you will pray the 
blessing,” said Joseph turn- 
ing toward Jesus. Besides the 
oly Family, some relatives were 
seated at the table set for the 


Rev. A. P. Schorsch, C.M. 
Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


noon-day meal. They were all 
celebrating Jesus’ twelfth birth- 
day. In the Holy Land after he 
is twelve years old, a young Jew- 
ish boy is thought to be grown- 
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THE FAMILY DIGEST 


up. He begins to practice the 
Jewish laws like a grown per- 
son. Mary and Joseph were hav- 
ing a feast for Jesus and had 
invited some of their relatives. 


Jesus said, “Praised be Thou, 
King of the world who hast given 
us the fruit of the wheat.” 


Then Joseph handed Jesus a 
cup of wine. 


Jesus prayed, “Blessed be 
Thou, Lord, King of the world, 
who hast given us the fruit of 
the vine.” Having blessed the 
wine, Jesus drank of it first. 
Then Joseph and Mary took a 
little, and lastly the company. 


Now they began to eat. Every 
one was happy and congratulated 
Jesus. Mary beamed with joy and 
happiness. Joseph looked proud- 
ly at his foster son. 


Jesus thanked them all and 
turned His eyes lovingly toward 
His mother, Mary. But now and 
then He became serious and had 
a far away look in his eyes. He 
was thinking why He, the Son 
of God, became Man. He came 
on earth to be the Savior of all 
men. He came to forgive them 
their sins, to give them help to 
serve God, so that they may gain 
heaven and be happy forever 
and ever there. To give these 
blessings to men, He would allow 
wicked men to nail Him to the 
cross. He would rise on the 
third day after His death and 
then go to heaven. 


During the meal Joseph said, 
“The feast of the Pasch is in 
nine days. Mary and I will take 


Jesus to Jerusalem. We shall » 
with our relatives and friend 
We shall start the day after to 
morrow.” 

Almost all the guests at tabk 
said that they would go along 


After the meal Jesus begaly 
the prayer of blessing and th 
others joined Him. 


That night after night pray 
ers, which Jesus also led, Man 


had tears in her eyes. She knev § : 


what it meant for Jesus to gro 
up. 

Two days later Jesus ani 
Mary and Joseph started from 
home. The donkey carried the 
bundle of food and the blankets 


for sleeping. This was a nevis 


donkey. The other donkey hai 
died a year ago. For many, many 
years he had served the Hol 
Family well. 


As the Holy Family wet 
through the streets of Nazareth, 
others joined them. A great com 
pany got together. Sometimes 
they prayed aloud, while at oth 
er times they sang hymns t 
God. A large part of the tim 
the Holy Family walked with the 
donkey plodding along at thelt 
side. But when Mary got tired 
Joseph helped her mount the 
donkey and she rode. The dor 
key went carefully and proudl 
as if he knew that the Mother 
of God was riding on him. 


At times Jesus walked with 
the young people. As they well 
along they joined the others # 
saying prayers and_ singilf 
hymns. When they were 1 
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JESUS GOES TO JERUSALEM 


praying and singing, they were 
talking about the wheat in the 
fields and the grapes in the vine- 
yards. But mostly they talked 
about the Savior. They were ex- 
cited and enthusiastic about 
Him. They expected Him to 
drive the Romans from their 


\country and to conquer the en- 
‘tire world. 


For the night the company 


‘broke up into groups. Some stop- 


ped at inns in the villages and 
others set up tents. They ate the 


food they had brought with them 


Sand slept in their blankets. 


The 


} donkeys were put into stables or 


tied to stakes. 


Early on the fifth day they 


» saw Jerusalem far away. They 
» cried joyfully, “See how glorious 


Jerusalem is. What a beautiful 
city! Surely God dwells there. 
The Savior will rule the entire 
world from Jerusalem. He will 
make the whole world serve our 
Jewish nation. Then our holy 
land will grow a hundred times 
as much foodstuffs, wheat, veg- 
etables, and fruits.” 


Jesus did not say anything. He 
Was praving silently to God His 
Father. “My Father, I desire to 
do Your will. Give them the grace 
to see that the Savior is the 
Prince of Peace, and that He will 
- the world a heavenly king- 
om, 


The pilgrims arrived in Jeru- 
salem in the morning of the sixth 
day. Joseph took Mary and Jesus 
to their cousins, Zachary and 
Elizabeth. They were always 
Welcome at their cousins’ house. 
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A servant opened the gate for 
the Holy Family and took care of 
the donkey. Elizabeth heard their 
voices and in great excitement 
told Zachary that their cousins 
from Nazareth had arrived. She 
and Zachary hurried out to wel- 
come them. When John knew 
that Jesus had come, he quickly 
followed his parents. 


After greetings, Elizabeth led 
Mary away by the arm, asking 
and answering questions. John 
took Jesus with him. Joseph 
watched the two young lads as 
they walked away. “Your son, 
Zachary, is strong and tall and 
has a very fine face.” 


“Yes,” agreed Zachary, “he is 
strong and tall. And he is very 
devout. He spends much of his 
time praying in the temple. When 
will your son, Jesus, be also 
twelve years old?” 


“He was twelve years old nine 
days ago,” answered Joseph. . 
“You and I owe much thanks to 
God for our sons.” 


“Yes, Elizabeth and I never 
stop thanking God for giving us 
a son in our old age. Well, this 
evening we shall eat the paschal 
lamb. I want you, Mary, and 
Jesus to be our guests.” 


After they had cleaned them- 
selves from the dust of traveling, 
Joseph, Mary, and Jesus went to 
the temple. They stayed in the 
temple a long time praying. 


That evening the Holy Fam- 
ily and some neighbors were at 
table with Zachary and his fam- 
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ily to eat the paschal lamb. As 
host, Zachary sat at the head. 
He led the prayers and blessed 
the wine. 


After the first cup of wine, of 
which every one drank, John 
asked why this night was dif- 
ferent from other nights. Zach- 
ary answered that a great many 
years ago on this night their 
forefathers in Egypt ate the 
lamb. The Egyptians had been 
hard and cruel toward them. God 
saved them from the Egyptians. 
On the evening when they left 
Egypt, God commanded them to 
eat a roasted lamb. He also com- 
manded them to eat a lamb in 
thanksgiving, ever after on the 
anniversary of the day. 


When the roasted lamb was 
brought in, Zachary gave each 
one good helpings—as much as 
each one liked. He dipped let- 
tuce in the sauce and gave each 
one a piece. After prayers and 
hymns Zachary blessed the last 
cup of wine; there were five cups 
altogether. 


The next day was the feast of 
the Pasch. Joseph, Mary, and 
Jesus went to the temple. They 
stayed there all day, praying. 
When they returned, Zachary 
said, “God be with all of you. 
Supper is ready. The maid is 
waiting to serve it.” 

“God bless you,” replied Jo- 
seph. “We shall be with you in a 
few minutes.” 

After supper Jesus and John 


went off together. Joseph, Zach- 
ary, Mary, and Elizabeth talked 


and visited. Zachary asked, “No 
that Jesus is twelve years oj 
will He take up carpentry” 

“Yes,” answered Joseph 
“Some years ago He told me thy 
He wished to become a carpente§ 
And what trade has Joh 
chosen ?” 

“He has learned to make 
tents,” said Zachary, 
thoughtfully at the mountain 
through the window. After 
little while he continued, “Br 
he wants to go into the desertti 
fast and pray.” 

“It is hard to have an ol— 
son go away, especially when k 
is as good as your son John is'§ 
consoled Joseph. “Still we mus§ 
let our grown-up sons chow 
their work. Zachary, tomornj 
we are leaving for home. We 
are going back with the other 
from Nazareth. So Mary, Jesu 
and I will not stay at your hom 
tonight, because we must got 
the place where the pilgrims fro 
Nazareth are. One of the me 
came alone. He has invited 
to sleep in his tent. Tomorrt 
before the sun rises in the eat. 
we shall begin our journey bat 
to our home town.” 

“We are very sorry that ye 
are leaving so soon,” said Eli 
beth. And Zachary nodded. 

Mary looked with a ham 
smile from one to the other. ‘i 
thank you so much for keepil 
us.” 

“No thanks are needed,” # 
swered Zachary slowly. “ 
families are close friends. 
like one another very much. 


Send for these 
Beautiful 


Catholic Art Calendars 


You will want several copies of this most outstanding Catholic 
Art Calendar for 1948! It is a beautiful calendar, 9% by 17 
inches in size, with strikingly attractive illustrations in full 
color—a month to a page—giving the holy days of obligation, 
the feast days, the fast days, ecclesiastical cycles, plus a full 
page of information you will refer to frequently. It is an in- 
dispensible daily guide and will prove practical and useful as 
well as beautiful. Prices: 35c each; three for $1.00; twelve for 
$3.50. Sent postpaid. 


Coiorful Small Calendars 


You may have your choice of designs, or assorted—“Christ 
Knocking At The Door” and “Walking On The Waters”—of 
these illustrated small calendars, size 534 by 10 inches. The 
front illustration is in full color, mounted on an attractively 
bordered background, with calendar pad that indicates feast 
days, fast days, holy days of obligation. Place these calendars 
in several rooms of your home. Prices: 25c¢ each; five for 
$1.00. Sent postpaid. 


Our Sunday Visitor 


Huntington, Indiana 
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up. He begins to practice the 
Jewish laws like a grown per- 
son. Mary and Joseph were hav- 
ing a feast for Jesus and had 
invited some of their relatives. 


Jesus said, “Praised be Thou, 
King of the world who hast given 
us the fruit of the wheat.” 


Then Joseph handed Jesus a 
cup of wine. 


Jesus prayed, “Blessed be 
Thou, Lord, King of the world, 
who hast given us the fruit of 
the vine.” Having blessed the 
wine, Jesus drank of it first. 
Then Joseph and Mary took a 
little, and lastly the company. 


Now they began to eat. Every 
one was happy and congratulated 
Jesus. Mary beamed with joy and 
happiness. Joseph looked proud- 
ly at his foster son. 


Jesus thanked them all and 
turned His eyes lovingly toward 
His mother, Mary. But now and 
then He became serious and had 
a far away look in his eyes. He 
was thinking why He, the Son 
of God, became Man. He came 
on earth to be the Savior of all 
men. He came to forgive them 
their sins, to give them help to 
serve God, so that they may gain 
heaven and be happy forever 
and ever there. To give these 
blessings to men, He would allow 
wicked men to nail Him to the 
cross. He would rise on the 
third day after His death and 
then go to heaven. 


During the meal Joseph said, 
“The feast of the Pasch is in 
nine days. Mary and I will take 


Jesus to Jerusalem. We shall go 
with our relatives and friends, 
We shall start the day after to- 
morrow.” 


Almost all the guests at table 
said that they would go along. 


After the meal Jesus began 
the prayer of blessing and the 
others joined Him. 


That night after night pray- 
ers, Which Jesus also led, Mary 
had tears in her eyes. She knew 
what it meant for Jesus to grow 
up. 


Two days later Jesus and 
Mary and Joseph started from 
home. The donkey carried the 
bundle of food and the blankets 
for sleeping. This was a new 
donkey. 
died a year ago. For many, many 
years he had served the Holy 
Family well. 


As the Holy Family went 
through the streets of Nazareth, 
others joined them. A great com- 
pany got together. Sometimes 
they prayed aloud, while at oth- 
er times they sang hymns to 
God. A large part of the time 
the Holy Family walked with the 
donkey plodding along at their 
side. But when Mary got tired, 
Joseph helped her mount the 
donkey and she rode. The don- 
key went carefully and proudly 
as if he knew that the Mother 
of God was riding on him. 


At times Jesus walked with 
the young people. 
along they joined the others in 
saying prayers and_ singing 
hymns. When they were not 


The other donkey had | 


As they went. 
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JESUS GOES TO JERUSALEM 


praying and singing, they were 
talking about the wheat in the 
fields and the grapes in the vine- 
yards. But mostly they talked 
about the Savior. They were ex- 
cited and enthusiastic about 
Him. They expected Him to 
drive the Romans from their 
country and to conquer the en- 
tire world. 


For the night the company 
broke up into groups. Some stop- 
ped at inns in the villages and 
others set up tents. They ate the 
food they had brought with them 
and slept in their blankets. The 
donkeys were put into stables or 
tied to stakes. 


Early on the fifth day they 
' saw Jerusalem far away. They 
cried joyfully, “See how glorious 
Jerusalem is. What a beautiful 
city! Surely God dwells there. 
The Savior will rule the entire 
world from Jerusalem. He will 
make the whole world serve our 
Jewish nation. Then our holy 
land will grow a hundred times 
as much foodstuffs, wheat, veg- 
etables, and fruits.” 


Jesus did not say anything. He 
was praying silently to God His 
Father. “My Father, I desire to 
do Your will. Give them the grace 
to see that the Savior is the 
Prince of Peace, and that He will 
give the world a heavenly king- 
dom.” 


The pilgrims arrived in Jeru- 
salem in the morning of the sixth 
day. Joseph took Mary and Jesus 
to their cousins, Zachary and 
Elizabeth. They were always 
welcome at their cousins’ house. 
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A servant opened the gate for 
the Holy Family and took care of 
the donkey. Elizabeth heard their 
voices and in great excitement 
told Zachary that their cousins 
from Nazareth had arrived. She 
and Zachary hurried out to wel- 
come them. When John knew 
that Jesus had come, he quickly 
followed his parents. 


After greetings, Elizabeth led 
Mary away by the arm, asking 
and answering questions. John 
took Jesus with him. Joseph 
watched the two young lads as 
they walked away. “Your son, 
Zachary, is strong and tall and 
has a very fine face.” 


“Yes,” agreed Zachary, “he is 
strong and tall. And he is very 
devout. He spends much of his 
time praying in the temple. When 
will your son, Jesus, be also 
twelve years old?” 


“He was twelve years old nine 
days ago,” answered Joseph. . 
“You and I owe much thanks to 
God for our sons.” 


“Yes, Elizabeth and I never 
stop thanking God for giving us 
a son in our old age. Well, this 
evening we shall eat the paschal 
lamb. I want you, Mary, and 
Jesus to be our guests.” 


After they had cleaned them- 
selves from the dust of traveling, 
Joseph, Mary, and Jesus went to 
the temple. They stayed in the 
temple a long time praying. 


That evening the Holy Fam- 
ily and some neighbors were at 
table with Zachary and his fam- 
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ily to eat the paschal lamb. As 
host, Zachary sat at the head. 
He led the prayers and blessed 
the wine. 


After the first cup of wine, of 
which every one drank, John 
asked why this night was dif- 
ferent from other nights. Zach- 
ary answered that a great many 
years ago on this night their 
forefathers in Egypt ate the 
lamb. The Egyptians had been 
hard and cruel toward them. God 
saved them from the Egyptians. 
On the evening when they left 
Egypt, God commanded them to 
eat a roasted lamb. He also com- 
manded them to eat a lamb in 
thanksgiving, ever after on the 
anniversary of the day. 


When the roasted lamb was 
brought in, Zachary gave each 
one good helpings—as much as 
each one liked. He dipped let- 
tuce in the sauce and gave each 
one a piece. After prayers and 
hymns Zachary blessed the last 
cup of wine; there were five cups 
altogether. 


The next day was the feast of 
the Pasch. Joseph, Mary, and 
Jesus went to the temple. They 
stayed there all day, praying. 
When they returned, Zachary 
said, “God be with all of you. 
Supper is ready. The maid is 
waiting to serve it.” 


“God bless you,” replied Jo- 
seph. “We shall be with you in a 
few minutes.” 


After supper Jesus and John 
went off together. Joseph, Zach- 
ary, Mary, and Elizabeth talked 
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and visited. Zachary asked, “Now 
that Jesus is twelve years old, 
will He take up carpentry?” 

“Yes,” answered Joseph, 
“Some years ago He told me that 
He wished to become a carpenter, 
And what trade has Joh 
chosen ?” 


“He has learned to make 
tents,” said Zachary, looking 
thoughtfully at the mountains 
through the window. After a 
little while he continued, “But 
he wants to go into the desert to 
fast and pray.” 

“It is hard to have an only 
son go away, especially when he 
is as good as your son John is,” 
consoled Joseph. “Still we must 
let our grown-up sons choose 
their work. Zachary, tomorrow 
we are leaving for home. We 
are going back with the others 
from Nazareth. So Mary, Jesus, 
and I will not stay at your home 
tonight, because we must go to 
the place where the pilgrims from 
Nazareth are. One of the men 
came alone. He has invited us 
to sleep in his tent. Tomorrow 
before the sun rises in the east, 
we shall begin our journey back 
to our home town.” 

“We are very sorry that you 
are leaving so soon,” said Eliza 
beth. And Zachary nodded. 

Mary looked with a_ happy 
smile from one to the other. “We 
thank you so much for keeping 
us.” 

“No thanks are needed,” al- 
swered Zachary slowly. “Ou 
families are close friends. We 
like one another very much.” 


Send for these 
Beautiful 


Catholic Art Calendars 


You will want several copies of this most outstanding Catholic 
Art Calendar for 1948! It is a beautiful calendar, 9% by 17 
inches in size, with strikingly attractive illustrations in full 
color—a month to a page—giving the holy days of obligation, 
the feast days, the fast days, ecclesiastical cycles, plus a full 
page of information you will refer to frequently. It is an in- 
dispensible daily guide and will prove practical and useful as 
well as beautiful. Prices: 35c each; three for $1.00; twelve for 
$3.50. Sent postpaid. 


Coiorful Small Calendars 


You may have your choice of designs, or assorted—“Christ 
Knocking At The Door” and “Walking On The Waters”—of 
these illustrated small calendars, size 534 by 10 inches. The 
front illustration is in full color, mounted on an attractively 
bordered background, with calendar pad that indicates feast 
days, fast days, holy days of obligation. Place these calendars 
in several rooms of your home. Prices: 25c¢ each; five for 
$1.00. Sent postpaid. 
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Beautiful Catholic 


Christmas Cards 


Boxed Assortment Of 


16 All Different For $1.00 


Your Christmas Greetings to friends and relatives 
will express the true spirit of Christmas when 
you send authentic Catholic greeting cards and 


Keep the “Christ” in Christmas—let 


your greetings reflect the Holiness of the Season. 
Send for one or more of these Beautiful Boxed 
Assortments of 16 Catholic Christmas Greeting 
Cards and Folders—sent you postpaid for $1.00 


per box. Order now. 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. 


Huntington, 


GUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Ind. 


Tears = for which please send me ____ box(es) of your 
Beautiful Boxed Assortment of 16 Catholic Christmas Cards at $1.00 


per box postpaid. 
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